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Editorial. 


HE Congregationalist blames Prof. Gilmore, late of 
Bangor, now of Meadville, for holding a position as 
teacher in the Bangor Seminary when he did not 
believe the creed professed by that institution. It 
also blames the trustees for indifference to the fact 

that Prof. Gilmore openly avowed beliefs that were not in 
accordance with the creed. While we are inclined to hold 
up the strictest standard of sincerity, we have learned that it 
is seldom wise or charitable to sit in judgment upon indi- 
vidual cases. A scholar and teacher begins his career avow- 
ing the creed and believing it. There may come a time when 
he no longer believes without a question, followed by a time 
when he knows that he does not believe the creed in its origi- 
nal sense, and says that he does not, holding still to the office 
to which he had been appointed, and exercising the function 
of a minister of the church confessing that creed. He is 
honest in confessing his disbelief, and may easily persuade 
himself that those who appointed him to his office and those 
who invite him to preach are solely responsible so long as 
there is no doubt about his opinions. But at-last a time 
comes when the conviction is forced upon him that he is not 
only accountable for his belief, but also for all the conse- 
quences of it, and that he is bound to make his life and his 
creed agree with each other. Then come the breaking up 
of the habits of a lifetime, the pain of separation from old 
friends and other painful results of freedom which a brave 
and honest man may hesitate to encounter. _ For, an honest 
and brave man loving his Church, may long to give her the 
benefit of what he believes to be new light and truth, and by 
all honorable expedients to keep to her service until the letter 
of the creed which obstructs shall give way to the spirit which 
enlightens. Somewhere between the first doubt and the final 
decision the question will rise, Can I, as an honest man, go 
farther on this road? According to their temperament, that 
moment will come early to some, and late to others. There 
are some who apparently are high-minded, honorable, and 
honest gentlemen to whom the question never comes at all. 
It is difficult to see how churches and divinity schools are to 
make the inevitable passage from the supremacy of the letter 
to the rule of the spirit without passing through a period 
when the creeds have lost their force, but cannot immediately 
be set aside. We have no doubt that Prof. Gilmore made 
the change as soon as he saw that it was the only manly 
way out. It was a little surprising to him and to others that 
the doctrine Which seemed orthodox enough when delivered 
from an orthodox pulpit suddenly became heretical when 
given to a Unitarian audience. But that is only natural 
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after all, and not discreditable to any one. The place and 
the occasion often play a large part in the classification of 
persons and ideas. 

ad 


CONCERNING our editorial on “ Religious Journalism,” a 
friend remarks, “If you write under those limitations, you 
cannot get so much fun out of it as you could if you wrote 
with a free hand.” Without attributing to this friend all 
that might be implied in such a remark, we use his expres- 
sion as a peg on which to hang a meditation concerning the 
speaking of the truth. Some of the most conspicuous fail- 
ures in the pulpit and elsewhere are to be noted in the case 
of honest, high-minded, well-trained scholars, and lovers of 
the truth. They fell out with the people because they were 
thinking more of their own relations to truth and the speak- 
ing of it than they were of the relations of that truth to the 
welfare of the people. There are two aims which are alike 
in direction, but quite different as to the ends they reach. 
The one aim is to tell the truth without regard to conse- 
quences. The other aim is to reach the people and do 
them good by the telling of the truth. The first method 
often ends in failure, the second never does. There is a 
form of selfishness so subtle and refined that it often passes 
for virtue of a high quality. A man takes delight in telling 
the truth. He takes delight in telling the truth which is 
congenial and interesting to himself. He is so captivated 
by the truth which is congenial to him that he may entirely 
forget those whom he could compel to read or hear what he 
has to say. He glories in his independence, he revels in 
freedom, he rejoices in the truth; but he forgets that it is the 
whole truth which is timely. If it is the truth for the hour 
and for the need of the people, it will not only set him free, 
but will also set the people free. The common sense of the 
world settles such questions, rudely sometimes, but com- 
monly with due regard to justice. If a man professes to 
teach chemistry, he is held to his contract to teach chemistry, 
and not to teach ethics or poetry. If he is president of a 
college, he is expected to make it his first object to build up 
the institution over which he presides, and not to use his 
honorable position to affect the welfare of a political party, 
to advance his own fortunes, or to give currency to his 
favorite ideals. Whenever a man agrees to do an honest 
day’s work of any kind, he surrenders his freedom to do any- 
thing on that day which will interfere with the best perform- 
ance of which he is capable. If the owner of Pegasus agrees 
for a day that he shall serve as a cart-horse, drawing boats 
from a life-saving station to the sea where men and women 
are drowning in the angry waves, Pegasus must serve like a 
cart-horse. If that is the right thing to do, Pegasus must 
do it, although there might be more fun in flying elsewhere 
and carrying the thunderbolts to Jupiter. 
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In Great Britain imperialism is as much a hot question as 
it is in America. The English magazines are filled with 
arguments pro and con, and the literary atmosphere is filled 
with epithets which the advocates of one cause or another 
throw at each other. “The greater Englander” sneers at 
the “little Englander,” and he retorts that the other is a 
“bloated Englander.” The same charges are made, on one 
side or the other, that have become so familiar to us in our 
own controversy. On one side we have men who are de- 
scribed as weak, thin-blooded, and cowardly because they 
refuse to work off their surplus energy in the strenuous life 
of the warrior. On the other side are those who have turned 
their back on Peel, Cobden, and Gladstone, to follow the 
star of Beaconsfield. Underneath the dust of adjectives, 
epithets, charges, and countercharges, we find the same cur- 
rents of popular thought and feeling which are now sweeping 
through our own institutions. Other nations are moved to 
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the same achievements in the fields of imperial conquest, but 
none of them seem to be affected by the vast issues at stake 
in quite the same way as are the English and American 
people. If we read aright the signs of the times, one cause 
of the peculiar disturbance which is common to both nations 
may be found in the activity of the moral sentiment, which 
takes nothing for granted as right and just until it is proved 
to be so. All the worst forms of political corruption, in 
whatever party, become most obnoxious when they are most 
conspicuous. The vehemence with which national questions 
are discussed in England and America shows the strength of 
the moral and immoral sentiments engaged in the struggle 
on both sides. Fifty years ago no one would have thought 
of inquiring into the treatment of the dervishes by Gen. 
Kitchener. 
& 


Tuose who are familiar with the literature and history of 
the world have learned that some things have been settled 
for all time by conclusive experiments. In religion, in poli- 
tics, in social life, in everything to which man has given his 
attention, hopeless essays have been made repeatedly by the 
unlearned and discontented to better their condition. They 
who are well instructed often at a glance can see how hope- 
less is some well-meant struggle. But they who have no 
knowledge of the experience of the past, reaching beyond the 
memory of a generation, reject the counsel of the wise, and 
suffer needless loss. The student, noting some new outbreak 
of this hopeless kind, knows that, if he goes back to’the time 
when the fathers of the present generation were young, he 
will find the same phenomenon. To prevent this waste of 
energy, more knowledge is needed. There is a way out of or 
over every difficulty which besets human society. The right 
way is an easy way. It is the way of wisdom and under- 
standing, and it is open to all who seek it. 


Universal Religion. 


“The Church Universal” is a phrase that has long been 
in circulation. It has a definite meaning. It conveys to the 
minds of men the thought of something in religion of which 
all forms are limited, if not transient, expressions. There are 
organized churches, there is a church which has essayed to 
make itself the Catholic Church, there are other churches 
which have set themselves in array against this o-e, protesting 
that it is not the Church Universal. The meaning of this 
contention is that religion is larger, better, wiser, deeper, 
broader, than any statement of it or than any organization 
professing to represent it. 

In spite of all the sectarian animosities, prepossessions, 
and prejudices, men accept and use all symbols of religious 
faith and hope which assist the imagination and strengthen 
the heart. The Christian Church uses the symbols of 
Paganism. Overwise antiquarians detect in Christian 
churches ceremonies, vestments, symbols, songs, and prayers, 
relics of sun-worship statues of Greek gods rebaptized, 
tokens of bloody rites and human sacrifices, whereupon they 
sneer at the patchwork of the modern Church, and make 
light of forms of religious expression so confounded of baser 
elements. They ought rather to rejoice in the evolution of 
religious faith and hope which can take the crude symbols of 
a crude faith, interpret them, glorify them, and use them for 
better things. 

When the modern man, well instructed, hopeful, generous, 
and faithful, has once used and loved the symbol of faith 
which has come down from ancient Egypt or the plains of 
Asia, he learns a lesson not only of charity, but also, by the 
insight of sympathy, he discovers in the ancient times a 
human nature like our own, men and women suffering as we 
suffer, seeking comfort as we seek it, and finding comfort, 
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although in ways that seem strange to us. The wings which, 
carved over the gateway of many a modern burying-place, 
suggest the shadow and peace of the infinite protection, in 
Egypt were used as symbols ages before Christianity was 
born. Without change of meaning, except the happy change 
from less to greater, they have through unnumbered ages 
taught a lesson of humble and thankful trust. 

All wise men whose sympathies are fresh, and who believe 
that we are steadily getting on to better things, rejoice to see 
sectarian walls growing thin, and are careful always to keep 
an outlook open toward the future. They know that, while 
the human race is, and for many a year must be, of many 
nations, many churches, many tongues, and many separate 
homes, yet humanity is one in origin, nature, and destiny, 
and that finally it will rejoice in one religious hope expressed 
with simplicity as a bond of union and ground of faith. 

But the universal religion as an institution cannot be es- 
tablished by any declaration of principles or any form of 
organization. There is no universal language, although we 
are tending toward it. It will come by the spread of the 
language which is best fitted to the uses of the world. Com- 
merce will adopt it, science will regulate its usages, and at 
last all men will accept it as their mother tongue. In this 
way the universal religion will come. But the religion of all 
men cannot appear until all men are religious; nor can all 
men unite in one religion until after much trial and tribula- 
tion they have tested it, discarded the accidental and useless, 
and learned to trust that which is essential and enduring. 

No sagacious Unitarian ever regarded his church as the 
final expression of the universal faith. We have had the 
same hopes that evidently animated those great souls in 
the early Christian ages who had learned to think of a uni- 
verse, of a human family, and of an all-embracing Catholic 
faith, Dimmed by many disappointments, beaten down by 
warring factions, lost often in the smoke and dust of theologi- 
cal warfare, the hope abides, and will one day justify itself. 
Universal justice, universal liberty, universal peace, will be 
established. It will be easier then to believe in God, to 
shape the simple creed in which faith in him will be ex- 
pressed, and to provide the common form of praise and 
prayer which will give wings to the spirit, and assist all men 
to abide together in faith, hope, and charity. 


The Riches of Life. 


We often feel that, if we had finer and more acute senses, 
our enjoyment of life would be greater. But the fact is we 
do not make the best use possible of the senses we possess. 
There are few, except artists and scientists, who train their 
powers of observation to the point of subtlety and insight, 
and fewer still who find an exquisite joy in sensitive percep- 
tions, those states of observant emotion that may be called 
sympathetic. We must feel with Nature and enter into her 
secret places, the shy recesses where lurk harmonies of form 
and color, to get the utmost of enjoyment from the exercise 
of visual power. All art depends upon this gift. It is the 
free translation of observed facts heightened by the personal 
equation and the sentiments of the soul. One of the 
neglected sides of our riches are the Golcondas of the eye. 

But all the senses are correlated. We do not see only with 
the eye, or hear only with the ear, or taste only with the 
palate. The imagination lends its appreciations to all these 
processes; and the riches of life pass from the common 
stage, the ordinary, low level of use and custom, and lurk in 
these higher realms that come only with the idealizing faculty. 

The person suddenly raised to wealth is surprised that 
the change has not brought with it all that was expected. 
Perhaps it has been attended with positive loss. He has 
lost the power of idealizing money. Henceforth it is only 
a commonplace fact, like the others. He finds it will not 
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buy the gifts of joy and gladness he thought were hidden in 
its coffers. Oftentimes it buys only disillusion and ennui, 
the sense of being tricked and cheated by things in general. 

We distrust a too easy optimism. Those who refuse to 
turn their eyes upon the evils of life seem almost as blind as 
the pessimistic growlers. But we say there must be some 
positive good in life. It is not for the mass of men and 
women to indulge in fine-spun ideas. ‘They cannot live in 
the air. They wish to stand on firm, solid ground. What 
is the good of life if it consists not in houses and lands, in 
eating and drinking, in taking one’s ease amid fine surround- 
ings, in loving self while loving others, in seeing one’s self 
reflected in the faces of friends? But there is something 
sarcastic and tantalizing in the finest’ of surroundings. They 
seem so often to say to the nominal owner: “ How small you 
are! You have us, but you cannot possess us. We elude 
you.” Then the affections, too, elude us and mock us and 
deride us, unless we are very careful. They make a large 
share of our happiness, but no part of our nature is so easily 
blunted or so radically spoiled as the affections. We may 
seem to ourselves to be very good people, moral, devout, 
worthy, and yet go so astray in the management of our affec- 
tions as to make shipwreck of life. And yet what is so 
simple and easy as loving? But it is just here that we make 
a grand mistake. Loving is not simple and easy. It is the 
most complex result of being. It is the touchstone of char- 
acter; and, unless it has a large share of persistent idealism 
intermixed, it will be sure to sink the boat. The affections 
are golden tokens. If we use them to buy dross, how sad! 
If we wager them agaist sin and shame, debase them by our 
dulness and idiocy, how pitiful! This most precious wealth 
of life wreaks upon its abuser acutest suffering. It is judge 
and jury and executioner in one. 

The ancients sought the riches of life, and found them in 
a golden mean,—a fine balance of character, no excess to 
spoil the enjoyment of each day, the worship of the gods 
according to accustomed rites, no corroding, ambitions or 
vain hopes or eager and unsatisfied longings, an equipoise 
that left no outlet for innovation or the excesses of origi- 
nality. The picture is beautiful; but it is old and classic, 
while we are modern and Gothic. It is not of our day. 
In a tumultuous time we must catch the infection and the 
excitement of life. We cannot stagnate to make a fine 
tableau. Everything in the form of experience, even sin, 
invites the modern mind. We would know what all men 
think and feel. We would hold the key to humanity and 
learn its secrets. Man must be studied from within, and the 
new oracles are the responses his nature gives to the highest 
inquirers. The age is called restless, but its very restless- 
ness has a great lesson; for it teaches that the riches of 
existence lie in life itself and the power of growth. We dre 
conditioned, and these are the only essentials. 

Life abounding, overflowing, what joy in just the fact of 
life,— this thing that God loves with ardor and preserves 
with a careless waste and profusion, life that glows and 
gleams and palpitates and shimmers under all forms! Its 
joy is the thrilling ecstasy of nature, of young existence. It 
is the fire in the eye, the ardent, generous beat of the pulse,— 
a gift so splendid that, before this miracle where God hides, 
we feel the full significance of perception. For we are part 
of it: it beats in our hearts and glows in our veins. The 
simple fact that we are part and parcel of the universe 
should make us happy. 

But the aim of life is to rise to higher forms. It is never 
stagnant; nor can the human being at any moment of exist- 
ence remain in fixity, and say, “I am finished,” for, like the 
world and the congregation of stars, man is making, not 
made. His course is ever onward, and in his progression 
and inerease lie his riches. He climbs new and _ higher 
mountains to gain fresh insight, always more and more 
sensitive to spiritual monitions, seeing new and unknown 
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stars that beckon, new seas that glimmer and reach, new 
continents to explore. With the growing, aspiring, worship- 
ping attitude age has nothing to do, circumstance less than 
we suppose. In the deeps of the spirit, God himself takes 
the form of new revelation. No book, no era, no collected 
wisdom of men, can compass the possibilities of soul expan- 
sion; for the two great facts that persist are the soul and 
God. The prospect reaches beyond the grave, a boundary 
mark between two worlds correlated and possibly interfused. 
To live round the circle of great experience is the fulness of 
life; but the circle is the zodiac, and the vision of experience 
is of illimitable length. 

So we come back with the Psalmist to rejoice that we are 
alive, to praise God, and to glorify his name as the deepest 
and highest happiness. 


Liberty and Conservatism. 


The liberty most talked about is either that which has 
been recently acquired or that which men are struggling to 
attain, and the freedom which has been long enjoyed excites 
little remark. But, when people are new to the exercise of 
freedom in some particular, they are apt to imagine for a 
time that it confers upon them rights and privileges far in 
excess of anything sanctioned by the common conscience ; 
and, therefore, liberty and radicalism, or even revolution, are 
often supposed to go hand in hand. The test of free institu- 
tions, however, cannot be fully made till after they have 
ceased to be a novelty; and it is rather an interesting ques- 
tion how conservative tendencies are likely to thrive under 
such conditions. 

Obviously, the world, in order to get on, must hold fast to 
that which has been proven good in its experience. It would 
not be safe to commit ourselves to every scheme which an 
ingenious mind can construct, merely because it looks well 
on paper. Most of those enterprises which a fertile inven- 
tion is always contriving cannot be made to work. The 
world has to cling to those things which do suffice to answer 
its daily need, notwithstanding all exhortations to adopt a 
more excellent way, till it sees clearly when it can add to 
or amend the machinery of its life to produce a certain gain. 

Now people who make a point of unfurling a banner of 
freedom are often supposed to be somewhat recklessly eager 
to try all sorts of new experiments in Church and State. 
Being less hampered by respect for precedent and tradition, 
it is thought that they are always ready for a departure from 
established custom, even for an uncertain promise of im- 
provement. Perhaps this is what they think and say of 
themselves, and so they acquire a reputation for being desti- 
tute of a wise conservatism. But, if liberty implies that kind 
of lack, it is rather a serious outlook for all kinds of demo- 
cratic government. That, in the end, would amount to much 
the same thing as a too speculative disposition in the bank 
officer who holds other people’s money in trust. For, as 
almost any business is soon ruined by free investment in 
commodities or securities of the wildcat order, so there are 
fictitious and speculative theological values which make an 
unsafe investment for any church. If liberty means a dis- 
position to embark in these risky adventures rather than 
walk in safe and approved paths, then it is surely a dangerous 
boon. 

But do people who are free to choose and take any way 
that may be approved to their judgment develop a fondness 
for novelty and change which is subversive of established 
order in our method of living? No valid reason can be 
assigned why development of such a habit of mind should be 
looked for in them, and no trustworthy observation shows it 
to be a necessary characteristic of those who live under free 
institutions. It can only be shown that, while liberty is yet 
new, and the memory of an old condition of slavery remains 
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vivid, human nature is apt to celebrate its emancipation by 
a wild and lawless exercise of the power of choice. 

For the rest, the free mind clings as fondly to its accus- 
tomed ways, and is as stoutly conservative of all the treas- 
ures it has learned to prize, as one which makes no attempt 
to judge for itself what is right. Indeed, there are many 
instances which seem to teach that great freedom of thought 
and the most stubborn conservatism in matters of custom go 
naturally together. It is not too much to say that among 
Congregational churches those which were first to desert a 
commonly accepted standard of belief have been hardest to 
convert to proposed changes in their ritual of worship. The 
‘“‘ orthodox” members of this group of churches have been 
much more forward than Unitarians, as a rule, in adopting 
measures for what is called the “‘ enrichment of worship.” 

The truth is, no doubt, that the value of a belief in divine 
sanctions as a support to conservative instincts has been 


somewhat overestimated. Though men do not suppose that. 


an Almighty Will has decreed for them what they shall think 
and what they shall do, they have strong motives for holding 
a firm grasp upon their mental possessions. Common pru- 
dence will teach them to do this; for they know that they 
have little foresight, and cannot estimate correctly what 
would result from the substitution of other ideas and 
methods. Moreover, there remains the sentimental attach- 
ment to all that goes to the making of a mental and spiritual 
home. Altogether, human nature is strongly furnished with 
conservative tendencies which the new wine of liberty can 
only temporarily disturb. The true office of religion, which 
brings into human life the sense of a divine presence, is not 
to serve as a brake upon revolutionary tendencies, but to 
kindle a new fire of inspiration in the common mind. There 
is no adequate pretext to fear that they who have adopted 
reason and conscience as their supreme authorities will lack 
the steadying power of a wise conservatism. 


Current Topics. 


THE new volunteer army is in process of rapid formation. 
The order for the enlistment of nearly 18,000 men was 
issued by the war department Thursday, and on the day 
following many recruiting officers at various points in the 
country were busy enrolling men into the service of the 
country. The fact that the additional military strength is 
needed urgently may be inferred from the despatch with 
which the organization of the ten new regiments is-proceed- 
ing. All but two of the commanding officers of the new vol- 
unteer army were named by the President on the day of the 
publication of the call for troops, and by Tuesday a skeleton 
organization was completed by the appointment of a number 
of additional officers in each regiment. The soldiers who 
are enlisting under the new call will be needed for service 
in Luzon before the middle of September, a part of them to 


’ take the places of volunteers whose term of enlistment ex- 


pires. It is said that the campaign in the Philippines will 
be resumed with increased energy in September, with a view 
to crushing the rebellion and putting an end to the wide 
spread criticisms upon the government for the protracted 
and comparatively resultless operations of the past spring. 


2 


THE press of the North is discussing with pronounced _ 


emphasis the declared platform of Major Vardaman, who 
is a candidate for the Democratic nomination for governor of 
Mississippi. Major Vardaman, apparently with the double 
motive of gaining votes in the convention and advancing the 
cause of civilization in his State, says, in his pronouncement, 
that “it is folly and criminal folly to talk about advancing 
the negro race by education,” and argues that money spent 
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on schools for negro children is “simply money thrown 
away.” In enlarging upon his views on education, Major 
Vardaman takes the ground that schooling has the highly 
undesirable effect of unfitting the negro for the work of tilling 
the fields and cultivating the waste places, and that the plain 
duty of the dominant race in the South is to convince the 
negro of the utter hopelessness of an improvement in his 
social status, thereby reconciling him to existing conditions, 
and making a patient and industrious farm-hand of him. 
Major Vardaman’s platform will undoubtedly appeal to a 
great number of the voters of Mississippi. It remains to be 
seen whether the majority of the Democrats of the State will 
approve this plain statement, which purports to give utter- 
ance to the feeling of the South upon the education of the 
negro. 
ot 


Tue definite announcement of the international agreement 
which has been made at The Hague, providing for the estab- 
lishment of a permanent tribunal of arbitration, was fol- 
lowed shortly by significant news from Vienna. ‘The latter 
was to the effect that the government of the United States 
had refused to consider the proposal of the Austro-Hunga- 
rian authorities looking to the submission of the Hazelton 
claim to arbitration. As will be remembered, Austria-Hun- 
gary advanced a claim for damages against the United 
States on behalf of the families of Austro-Hungarian sub- 
jects who were killed during the rioting in Hazelton, Pa., in 
1897. The federal courts decided that the United States 
was not liable under the circumstances. The Austro-Hun- 
garian government took exceptions to such a disposal of the 
case, and proposed the settlement of the mild dispute by 
reference to a court of arbitration. It is announced in 
Washington that the episode may now be considered closed, 
unless, indeed, the Austro-Hungarian government decides 
that the matter is of sufficient importance to require more 
energetic proceedings than diplomatic representations. 


at 


From amidst the mass of information and misinformation 
that has been published on either side of the Atlantic with 
reference to the negotiations for a modus-vivendi on the 
Alaskan borderland between Canada and the United States, 
one fact emerges with apparent clearness.. This fact is that 
the difficulties of the situation have proved insurmount- 
able, and that no moduS-vivendi has been established. ‘This 
circumstance is rendered important by the fact that an 
agreement upon a boundary in Alaska is a condition for the 
continuance of negotiations for the settlement of a variety of 
other, and intrinsically far more important, points in dispute 
between the United States and Canada. ‘The present indi- 
cations are that the effort to reach a direct agreement 
between the two governments will be abandoned, and that 
the joint high commission will not resume its sessions in the 
autumn, in accordance with the plan that was announced at 
its adjournment last winter. The Canadian question prom- 
ises to gain extraordinary importance in the immediate future. 
The entire category of questions in dispute may be referred 
to consideration by an international tribunal, and the Anglo- 
Saxon nations will thus furnish a test for the efficacy of the 
principle which they have supported so warmly at The 
Hague. 

a 


AN event of some importance took place in New York, 
Saturday, when a statue of the poet Heinrich Heine was un- 
veiled in a-public square. The disposition of the statue, 
itself the work of a noted German sculptor, has been the 
subject of heated discussion both in the United States and 
in Germany. The well-known attitude of Heine as a radical 
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writer and thinker was undoubtedly at the bottom of much 
of the opposition to the erection of a statue to perpetuate his 
memory. When the subject was first broached in Germany, 
the late Empress of Austria adopted the project with great 
warmth, and only withdrew her formal approval at the ur- 
gent insistence of Prince Metternich, who was then chan- 
cellor at Vienna. Diisseldorf, the birthplace of Heinrich 
Heine, declined the memorial after an exceptionally bitter 
contest, in which racial and political feeling figured in a 
sensational degree. Then the proposal was made that the 
city of New York offer a site for a monument to the man 
whose whole life had been a bitter protest against illiberal- 
ism in matters of race, religion, and politics. A loud cry of 
opposition arose. A large portion of the people of New 
York deprecated this attempt to honor the memory of a man 
whose mental and spiritual attitude had constituted so violent 
an attack upon organized religion. Finally, those who honor 
Heine won the day. 
re 


Women will not be eligible for service as councillors and 
aldermen under the new scheme of government for the 
British metropolis. A provision making women eligible to 
legislative office in London was incorporated in the pending 
bill by the majority in the House of Commons when the 
measure came up for its second reading in that body about 
a month ago. The lords promptly nullified this action of 
the commons by striking out the provision. Some hostile 
comments were made upon the House of Lords in conse- 
quence of the position which it took upon the matter; but, 
when the bill came up for a third reading in the commons, 
the majority acquiesced in the negative decision of the lords, 
and the clause enabling women for legislative office in the 
metropolitan district was not restored. Unless an enabling 
amendment is incorporated in the bill before its passage,— 
a contingency which seems highly improbable,— the status of 
woman in municipal legislation will remain unchanged, for 
the present at least, so far as the district of London is 
concerned. The incident illustrated once more the utter 
inability of the House of Commons to pass legislation in the 
face of the solid opposition of the House of Lords, and gave 
ground for a resumption of the cry to which British radicals 
have accustomed the popular ear,—‘ Abolish the House of 
Lords!” : 

we 


THERE are grounds for the belief that an upheaval in 
British politics will develop in the next election. There is 
a disposition to regard the contest for two seats in Parlia- 
ment, which has just ended in a Liberal victory, as earnest 
of the future that awaits the Conservative party. The con- 
test in the Oldham district was exceptionally spirited ; and 
one of the Conservative candidates, Winston Churchill, rep- 
resents in his own person much that is distinguished in 
British conservative policy. The Liberal papers declare with 
much emphasis that the Liberal victory in Oldham jis the 
beginning of the coming British protest against the foreign 
policy of the Marquis of Salisbury, who, it is repeated, has 
allowed Great Britain to be dishonored in China. The out- 
come of the by-election has revived Liberal activity in 
Parliament. Last Friday Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
the Liberal leader, submitted the government to a rigor- 
ous cross-questioning with respect to its immediate policy 
in the Transvaal. The opposition implied, by the form of 
its questioning, that the premier has an eye to conquest in 
the Transvaal, and that the failure of the British govern- 
ment to effect a friendly termination of the dispute with 
President Kruger has a deeper political motive behind than 
would appear at first blush. In the meanwhile the situa- 
tion in South Africa is hardly less dangerous than it was a 
month ago, - 
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THE monarchist war minister of France is prosecuting 
with great vigor the work of restoring discipline in the 
French army. Parliament, with its ever-present menace of a 
possible vote of censure, involving the existence of the 
cabinet, had hardly adjourned for a long recess when Gen. 
Marquis de Gallifet began in good earnest the work of 
breaking up the political cliques in the army. A general in 
Rennes, who had undertaken to embody his derogatory opin- 
ions of a civilian in the order of the day, was promptly trans- 
ferred to a less inflammable post of duty. Then came the 
inevitable in the form of an’ order removing Gen. Zurlinden 
from the office of military governor of Paris. In view of the 
fact that Gen. Zurlinden is one of the most zealous upholders 
of the doctrine that the French army was created that it 
might govern France, the bold assertion of civil supremacy 
and civil responsibility by Gen. de Gallifet is doubly 
significant. Gen. Zurlinden was one of the most ardent 
opponents of the revision of the Dreyfus case, and his fall is 
regarded largely as a disciplinary measure. The French 
government is showing that it intends to give Dreyfus a 
perfectly fair trial, and that it intends to do all in its power 
to right the wrong that has been done in France. Recent 
disclosures tend to show that this wrong is of greater pro- 
portion than was believed. Dreyfus has been tortured on 
the Island of the Devil. The French government is now 
trying to find out who is responsible for these tortures. 


& 


Tue unrest that has reached even the darkest and most 
somnolent places of the earth is brought to attention by a 
vicious little cabal that is operating between The Hague and 
the capital of the Ottoman empire. Representatives of that 
vigorous political body known as the “ Young Turk” party 
have been exerting themselves before the representatives of 
the powers at The Hague to bring Europe to a realization of 
the need for sweeping reforms in Turkey. Sultan Abdul 
Hamid forwarded a protest against the right of the Turkish 
agitators to remain at the Dutch capital and to prejudice the 
standing of the official Turkish delegation while the work of 
' the conference is in progress. If despatches that have ap- 
peared recently in the daily press are to be credited, the 
wishes of the sultan have been respected by the government 
of Holland; and the Turkish and Armenian agitators have 
been requested to leave The Hague. But the agitation is 
being prosecuted vigorously, nevertheless; and the “ Young 
Turks” are doing their utmost to arouse the Ottomans at 
home from their torpor, as well as to create in the mind of 
Christendom the inevitable impression that there are obvious 
opportunities for improvement in the administration of the 
Turkish empire. 


Brevities. 


Rev. John W. Chadwick was the author of the article en- 
titled “George William Curtis ” in last week’s Register. 


He is a fortunate man who, like Dr. Cuyler, can say of him- 
self, “I never drive either body or brain after I am weary.” 


The Herald of Gospel Liberty strikes a new note when it 
asks our evangelica] brethren why they do not start a mission 
to the benighted Unitarians who cause them more anxiety 
than any heathen nation in the world. 


All good men, who have a sufficient stock of vitality, feel at 
times the impulse to fight. If they are not inclined to use 
carnal weapons, they look about for evils to attack. The true 
moral culture does not suppress the fighting instinct, but 
directs it. 


A Chinaman, being asked to tell what he thought of Eng- 
land, said that first of all his attention was called to the 
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plagiarisms. In explanation he added that the religion of 
England came from Judea, its art from Greece, and its law 
from Rome. 


He is master of the art of putting things who can write a 
paragraph that is not capable of being read in two ways 
according to the disposition of the reader. The best con- 
struction will be put upon it by one who likes the writer, 
and the worst construction by one who dislikes him. 


Many ask, “ What would Jesus do?” The answer to that 
question must always be determined in part by what the in- 
quirer believes about Jesus, what he was and what he did. 
The answer might be somewhat different if one should ask, 
What should I do if I were animated by the spirit that was 
in Jesus? 


The Resolutions of the Worcester League of Unitarian 
Women, printed in another column, need no explanation. 
All reputable journals should instinctively refrain from print- 
ing advertisements which, besides being false, are intended 
to make gain of the weaknesses and fears of ignorant men 
and women. 


All reputable Spiritualists — and there are many of them — 
denounce the villany which is carried on under cover of 
Spiritualism. There are rascally men who are mediums 
whose specialty is to beguile rich old women for gain. ‘There 
are wicked women who practise a similar trade, making a 
prey of rich old men. 


Zion’s Outlook, published in Tennessee, still holds that 
belief in Jesus is bound up with the genuineness and authen- 
ticity of the book of Jonah. The steamer on which Dr. 
Briggs took passage for Europe, after.many mishaps and 
misadventures, put back into dock at Hoboken. Now a 
Western paper asks whether Dr. Briggs still doubts the Jonah 
story. 


Sitting under the shade of the trees not far from a Baptist 
church Sunday afternoon twenty-five years ago, we heard the 
word “ Unitarian ” spoken with an accent of contempt by a 
preacher whose harsh judgments are still uttered and quoted. 
Listening, we heard him say that he expected to live to hear 
the name of Jesus execrated and to see Christian churches 
assaulted by mobs. 


True religion makes faithful men and women, gives to any 
community steadiness of purpose apd good character, pro- 
vides training for genius, and gives to men of many talents 
the moral impulse they need. ‘This kind of religion does not 
strive or cry in the streets; but, in the end, upon it depends 
the true glory of the republic. It is patient, pitiful, long- 
suffering, kind. It trains the children, it comforts the sor- 
rowful, it gives strength to the tempted; and for those who 
are made for great things it furnishes the motives which 
impel noble powers to accomplish worthy deeds. Like 
nature, the nourishing mother, the true religion is busy at 
the roots of life, working out of sight beneath the surface, but 
showing at last her good fruits in the sunlight. 


Letters to the Editor. 


“I chi Go Sen Kiu,”—“One Word, Thousand Gold 


Pieces.” 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

Some years ago we printed in the West, as four “ Unity 
Mission” tracts, passages selected from the writings of 
Channing, Emerson, Parker, and Martineau, respectively. A 
great deal of love-work was put into the selection. So far as 
I know, there are no anthologies so good of our four great 
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masters. They cost five cents apiece,—ten copies for 
twenty-five cents,— and can be bought at the Unitarian Head- 
quarters, 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, or, I think, at the 
American Unitarian Association Building, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston. Many of the noblest words from Channing about 
God and the Human Soul, many of the loftiest from Emer- 
son about Character, the Moral Law, the One Religion, much 
of Martineau’s best vision into Religion, Duty, the Immortal 
Life, are found in them. They are not shredded thoughts, 
brilliant one-line quotations, but shining paragraphs, great 
passages. Ministers who seek “ Scripture” for their pulpit 
readings outside the Bible limits will find few places of such 
hill-top horizon. If used for “ daily readings” in the home, 
they would acquaint our careless Unitarians with the spiritual 
dimensions of their own faith. And there can be little better 
to give a friend who asks, in earnest, about the ethical and 
religious values of the Liberal Faith. I always keep a little 
stock of them on hand for purposes like these, and have 
used scores or hundreds. 

Part of their circulation has been in Japan and in the 
Japanese language. Mr. MacCauley, our spokesman there, 
had them translated, in order to reveal our faith through its 
noblest representatives to his new fellow-countrymen. And 
now I quote from a letter received from him this morning : — 


“We call them the ‘Thousand Gold Single Words of 
Channing, Parker, Emerson, or Martineau’; z.c., Zchigo Sen- 
Riu, or, better, J chi Go Sen Kiu,—literally, ‘One word, thou- 
sand gold pieces.’ Each word worth a thousand gold coins,— 
an ancient proverb applied in this country to thoughts that 
are priceless. These ‘Golden Words in Unity Tracts’ have 
been widely called for. But, alas! we are almost at the end 


with them ; and where the money is to come from with which 


to prepare a fresh supply I do not yet see. The American 
Unitarian Association has given me but $2,000 for the 
year’s work. I have sent in a plea for $300 to $500 more. 
Just a little is all we need. It is our publication department 
especially that suffers. And we have been living off our 
stores, hoping for better times. A hundred dollars would 
give us large new editions of two, at least, of our ‘ Unity 
Tracts.’ I don’t ask you for this amount; but any small 
sum you can send, or get others to send, we will put into the 
precious ‘Golden Words.’” 


I do ask for the amount, and not $100 for two tracts, but 
$200 to reprint all four tracts, and keep them in circulation 
among our Japanese kinsfolk of the Spirit. Will friends who 
read this and feel moved to send anything for this pur- 
pose, please send it to me within a fortnight? I will for- 
ward all to Mr. MacCauley. If, in addition, a few who can 
will join hands to send him the $300 to $500 needed, how 
good that would be as fruit of his June letter! For his use 
there in Japan, is it not “just a little”? 

W. C. GANNETT. 


15 SIBLEY PLACE, ROCHESTER, N.Y., July 4. 


The “New World.” 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


The “Brevity” in your last issue, referring to Prof. 
Eyerett’s statement at the Divinity School dinner concern- 
ing the JVew World, and the complimentary allusion to my- 
self in your recent review of the June number, lead me to 
send you this note. I shall resign the managing editorship 
of the review with the appearance of the number for next 
December, this action being necessitated by the fact that I 
have arranged to spend five months of 1900 — April to Au- 
gust, inclusive —in England and France. 

My faith in the value of such a review as we have tried to 
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make the Vew World has not diminished in the last eight 
years. I still believe, in the light of this experience, that 
sixty or seventy thousand dollars could in no other way be 
so profitably invested for the furtherance of liberal religious 
thought as in an endowment for the ew World. The Uni- 
tarians of the United States are amply able to provide such 
an endowment; and the connection with it, in some way, of 
the name of the dean of the Harvard Divinity School, whom 
we all love and honor, would be most fitting. No gift for re- 
ligious or educational purposes would, as I happen to know, 
so gratify him. I trust that your word will be followed by 
expressions from others in your columns. The faculty of 
Harvard Divinity School or the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion would gladly receive such a fund in trust for the ew 
World. would suggest that the seventy-fifth anniversary 
of the Association next year and the centennial year 1900 
would be admirably observed by the raising of the desired 
amount. American Unitarianism cannot afford to bear the 
reproach of the discontinuance of such a review. 


* NicHotas P. GILMAN. 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


Dean Everett.” 


BY THEODORE C. WILLIAMS. 


What art, dear master, brings thee love and fame? 
Didst thou make marble breathe? or is thy name 
Found with the kings of song, who, passion-pale, 
Rival the melancholy nightingale 

In love or sorrow? Did thy plastic power 

Bid youth’s frail bloom or beauty’s fleeting flower, 
Fixed in firm colors or veracious line, 

Abide on earth in counterfeit divine ? 


No, not with seemings, not with shadows vain, 

Thy lofty task was wrought. Thou didst disdain 
To dwell in shows of truth. Thy patient ken 
Among us blind, tempestuous sons of men 

(While many oracles were false or dumb) 

Watched the horizon whence the morn should come; 
And through a doubting generation wrought,— 

A faithful priest, true both to faith and thought. 


Yet also artist, thou. Thou didst surprise 

The souls of men with sacred harmonies,— 

Of truth with truth, of doubt with larger seeing, 
Of Man’s brief year with God’s eternal being,— 
And thou didst hear God’s music holding sway 
O’er nature’s fields of conflict and decay. 

Thy heart for every ancient god could find 

New worship in our new world’s vaster mind. 
Thou, like Prometheus, living men didst make 
In thine own image,— not, like him, to break 
The law of Heaven. Thy purpose thou didst bind 
To the sweet liberty of Christ, and find 

In him the image and example high 

Which thy creative task took pattern by. 


Therefore, O master, while thy years increase, 
Thy thoughts come circling free to truth and peace. 


Give youth the deeds of war, the flights of song, 
Or what brief burst of glory may belong 

To genius in a tumult of surprise. 

Let mortal men behold with happy eyes, 

And all the muses wonderingly tell 

What swift-souled Keats could see or Raphael. 


The Sage has other tasks. His work is done 
Not by the morning, but the evening sun. 
Let him of K6nigsberg or Socrates 
Show age fulfilling wisdom. Ranked with these, 
But higher in our love, let Martineau 

_ Give Everett his hand; and let them go 
Far up the heights in life’s last Alpen-glow. 


* Lines read at a dinner given on his seventieth birthday. 


Dr. James Martineau. 


Few men have led a quieter life than that led by Dr: 
James Martineau, and yet few men have had a wider influ- 
ence over certain schools of thought. James Martineau was 
born twenty years before the birth of Huxley, and last year 
I joined with thousands of others in sending him congratula- 
tions on his ninety-third birthday. When I was a very 
young man, settled, for the time, in Liverpool, James Marti- 
neau was the minister of a Unitarian congregation there. 
His ‘sister, Harriet Martineau, was then living in the Lake 
country. She had taken a kindly interest in me, although it 


_ was never my good fortune to see her; but she liked some 


things I had written in a local newspaper, and sent me en- 
couraging messages, urged me to go to London, and did her 
best to find me an opening there. In the mean time I be- 
longed to some literary associations in Liverpool to which 
James Martineau lent his advice, countenance, and influence ; 
and I began to look up to him as a sort of teacher, although 
I did not belong to his form of faith, and could not, of 
course, be a member of his congregation. ‘The Unitarian 


_ body in Liverpool were much given to the culture of art and 


literature and science, and formed a nucleus of quiet thought 
in the busy life of a city almost as eager and rapid in its 
energy as New York itself. Dr. Martineau’s quiet, pervad- 
ing influence made itself felt among all young people who 


_ were seeking introduction into the realms of thought, no 


matter what their religious faith might be. His style as a 
preacher and as a lecturer was peculiar. It was above all 
things thoughtful: the speaker seemed to be thinking aloud, 
never using words for the sake of ornament, but only em- 
ploying them as the sole means of communicating ideas. 
Yet the style was rich in expression, rich in poetic imagery, 
and curiously artistic in phrase; but the listener always felt 
as if the imagery only shaped itself in order to give appro- 
priate form to the thoughts, and as if the art were but the 
instrument, and not the ornament, of the speaker’s discourse. 
It could not be called a simple style of speaking, for it was 
full of words, and might seem at first to be florid in its order 
of decoration; and yet, even if one were disposed to be 
merely critical, he would have found it hard to say where an 
illustration, a sentence, or a word, could be left out if the 
speaker were not to stint the flow of his ideas. 

After I had settled in London, Dr. Martineau was prin- 
cipal of the Manchester New College in Gordon Square; and 
I had sometimes the opportunity of meeting him there, and 
had often a chance of hearing him address an audience. 
He kept himself quietly withdrawn almost altogether from 
political affairs, and was not to be induced, as other Unita- 
rian ministers sometimes were, to bear testimony on this or 
that side of some great question in government then stirring 
the civilized world. His intellectual temperament was de- 
cidedly conservative,— of course, I need not say that I am 
not now using the word in any political sense,— his incli- 
nation in all questions that had to deal with the intellectual 
and educational movements of humanity was to preserve 
rather than to destroy, to foster and cultivate rather than to 
uproot. His sympathies always went with advancing ideas, 
but there was nothing of the fanatic about him; and I do 
not think he believed much in revolution,—at all events, in 
sudden revolutions, even in the worlds of thought. 

I remember a saying of his which impressed me much at 
the time, and has remained with me as an influence ever 
since,— the declaration that he could not believe in the 
teaching, whether given gravely or lightly, which found the 
devil everywhere and God nowhere. If there were really a 
conflict between science and faith, I should think James 
Martineau would have found it hard to take sides in it. 
I should find it as hard to think of him becoming an ad- 
vocate of science against faith as of faith against science.— 
From “ Reminiscences,” by Justin McCarthy, 
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The Italian Boot. 


BY SAMUEL J. BARROWS. 


To a ten-year-old boy studying the earth’s surface, it was 
one of the humors of physical geography that Italy was 
made in the form of a boot; and teachers of forty years ago 
regarded the fact as of some mnemonic importance. But, 
politically speaking, Italy at that time was anything but 
a boot. It was made up of diverse kingdoms and duke- 
doms under the dominion of several rulers, including that of 
Austria and the pope. It resembled the leather forms which 
the shoemaker has cut out, but which need. to be stitched 
together. Cavour, Garibaldi, and Victor Emanuel were 
the political shoemakers who stitched the parts together, be- 


ginning with the upper part of the leg in Piedmont and 


Lombardy, and finally taking in the toe and the heel. A 
modern historian whom an Italian banker wittily told me 
“wrote with his liver, and not with his brain,” in an out- 
burst of pessimism has expressed regret that the foot was 
ever added, and assured us that Cavour wanted an Italy 
which was all leg, and not to extend at first more than half- 
way from the knee to the ankle. But the modern school- 
boy who welcomes simplicity in political geography will 
thank Garibaldi for fitting the foot to the leg; and, in spite 
of differences of material, the stitches are not likely to come 
out. I do not mean that Italy has no political problems. I 
know of no State just now that has so many within its 
borders, but I do not believe that any of them are likely at 
present or for some time to come to rip the seams of Italian 
unity. There is not wanting, indeed, a sectionalism of north 
and south and middle Italy, arising from differences in habits, 
language, culture, and character; but the influential party 
lines are not formed on sectional divisions, and radiate into 
different tendencies. There are no geographical sutures for 
socialism, monarchism, republicanism, and clericalism: they 
are distributed in all parts of the kingdom. 

For the old woman who lived in a shoe and had so many 
children she did not know what to do, the natural relief 
seemed to be immigration; and for the numerous children of 
the Italian boot this has seemed the way out from personal 
and political burdens. I have spoken in a previous article 
of the German tendency to go abroad. There is this differ- 
ence between German and Italian immigration. The Ger- 
mans go abroad in families, the Italians go abroad in droves 
of men. The Germans go abroad to settle down and take 
root and become identified with the institutions of the coun- 
try: the Italians go abroad under a system of contract labor 
which draws them to Switzerland, to England, and to the 
United States, to dig canals and sewers and to build rail- 
roads and highways. A certain percentage of them come 
always back to their sunny clime; but so long as an Italian 
laborer can earn but forty or fifty cents a day at home, and 
sometimes not that, he will find it easier to earn a living 
abroad. 

Nine out of ten modern travellers come here to see the old 
Italy rather than the new; but in Italy as in Greece I con- 
fess that the new appeals to me with a distinct interest and 
power. Fascinating as it is to go into the Forum and trace 
the remains of ancient Rome, I said to Prof. Lanciani, 


~whom I met there the other day, near the site of the newly 


discovered black stone, that the new Italy and its problems 
awaken so much interest together with some pardonable 
anxiety that he must excuse me if I left the old Forum for 
the new. The professor’s face lightened up sympathetically : 
it was clear that the citizen was ‘not lost in the archzologist. 
“We are a young nation,” he said, “but we have made 
some progress.” It is the process of nation-building which 
made old Rome interesting, and it is that which gives a fresh 
interest to the Rome of to-day. The columns of Trajan and 
Marcus Aurelius, whose spiral reliefs seem to suggest the 
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spirals of history, tell one story; and the Vatican and the 
Quirinal to-day tell another. And I find myself reading with 
avidity every morning and evening the Italian papers, to see 
whether the obstructive policy of the radicals in parliament 
has been overcome and what is to be the next restrictive 
measure of the ministry. In Greece so many of its monu- 
ments are of such intrinsic beauty that as models of art they 
give a new significance to its history. In Rome the proc- 
ess is inverted: it is history which gives significance to its 
monuments. Many of them would have no interest without 
it. After visiting the shrines of Greece and delving in Troy 
the monuments of ancient Rome seem to be relatively modern ; 
and, as one goes through the fine collection of sculptures at 
the Vatican, he feels the pressure of Greek genius rather than 
that of Rome, and the best of its own work seems to be Greek 
at second hand. But there is an old Italy which bears the 
marks and displays the heritage of original and exuberant 
genius in literature, art, and national life. It is the Italy of 
Dante and Savonarola, of Fra Angelico, Brunelleschi, Dona- 
tello, Michel Angelo, and Raphael. If one may revel in 
the fruit of the chisel in Greece, he is deprived, with the ex- 
ception of a few Byzantine paintings and mosaics, of the 
-fruit of the brush. Nor does the Greek genius for art seem 
to have found any adequate succession in the nation to- 
day. But the churches, the galleries, and the ancient 
palaces of medizval Italy are all aflame with miracles of 
beauty. It is to Italy we must go if we would see the 
efflorescence of Christian mythology bursting forth into 
epiphanies of form and color, subdued in sorrow or trium- 
phant in joy. To travel through Italy is to float on a sea of 
color, to enter into the mystery of medizeval shadows, and to 
_revel in that freedom and truth of form in the Italian Renais- 
sance which seemed to fulfil in art the prediction, “ Ye shall 
know the truth, and the truth shall make you free.” That 
the dominion of the spirit over matter might be evident, there 
seems to be no material, whether wood, stone, canvas, ivory, 
bronze, glass, tapestry, silver, gold, and precious stones, in 
which it has not wrought its triumph. And what is very in- 
teresting is that the gift to execute as well as the power to 
enjoy and admire still remains in a remarkable degree widely 
diffused among the people of Italy. Venice and Florence 
are fairly exuberant in beautiful productions of art, the most 
of which. may lack originality, but which show faithful ad- 
herence to noble traditions and a power of execution which 
is astonishing. As I have gone into art schools and 
studios, I have been impressed with the wonderful ease with 
which the youthful apprentice would handle his chisel. Such 
skill only needs the inspiration of the imagination to break 
from the servility of the copyist into the freedom of the 
creator, 

Six weeks in Italy has served to turn my brain into a 
mosaic of variegated impressions. I feel very much as if I 
had seen successive centuries of Italian history run through 
avitascope. I have been to Venice, and floated on the Grand 
Canal and heard the warning tritone of the gondolier. I have 
fed the birds in the Piazza of St. Mark’s, and ran the gaunt- 
let of the beggars on the Rivadegli Schiavoni. Then I have 
come out of this mystic, half-real, half-fairy world, and visited 
the palaces of the Medici in Florence, rolled on my wheel 
through the shady avenues of the Cascine, worshipped in its 
sanctuaries of art,— the Uffizi, the Pitti, and the Bargello,— 
spent an hour in the house of Michel Angelo, and seen his 
study, not much bigger than a wardrobe. I have feasted at 

the last suppers of Ghirlandaio, Andrea del Sarto, Raphael, 
and Leonardo da Vinci. I have seen the old Etruscan walls 
at Fiesole, and traced the outlines of the Roman theatre, and 
taken a sun bath in the Therme. I have played jack-stones 
with a Florentine boy on the Piazza of Santa Croce, and beat 
him. I have succeeded in reading some of Ruskin’s tire- 
some descriptions in his “ Mornings in Florence,” and allowed 
myself to be cuffed and cudgelled by the brutal way in which 
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he treats his reader. I have climbed the Campanile at 
Venice, sat under the shadow of Giotto’s at Florence, and, 
refusing to rival the Italian boy who climbed the leaning 
tower of Bologna’ by the lightning-rod on the outside, have 
gone up step by step on the dark stairs within. I have wit- 
nessed a christening in the beautiful baptistry at Pisa, mar- 
velled at the threatening audacity of its leaning tower, and 
visited one of the finest reformatories of Italy in the same 
place, and rejoiced in the large-hearted, broad-minded, pa- 
ternal director. I have seen what old Italy has done and 
what new Italy is doing. By an authoritative word at Rome 
the prison doors of Italy have been opened to me. I have - 
visited the Mamertine dungeons in Rome where Jugurtha was 
strangled, and where- Peter and Paul were traditionally im- 
prisoned ; and then I have seen that splendid prison, Regina 
Coli. I have seen the king and queen at the great review 
in Rome on the anniversary of the adoption of the Italian 
constitution ; have enjoyed the abundant hospitality of the 
American minister, Gen. Draper, in his luxuriant palace. 
In Beltrany-Scalia, my Italian colleague on the International 
Prison Commission, I have found one of the noblest re- 
formers in Italian penology. At Florence I was surprised at 
the amount spent for charitable purposes by the Congrega- 
zione di Carita, until I learned what was spent —nearly a 
million-of francs— by the same organization in Milan. In 
Rome I walked until I was fairly tired through the work- 
shops, halls, and ateliers of San Michele, established two 
hundred years ago by the popes, and still used as an asylum 
for old men and old women, but most of all for the training 
of boys into all kinds of trades and every department of art,| 
and for the training of girls in a more limited sphere of home 
industry. Some of the best artists in Italy have been trained 
in this school. Its patrimony is large, and long before art 
schools or trade schools were thought of in our country 
this wise charity had proved them a success. In Milan, too, 
I have seen the largest pawnbroking establishment in Italy, 
not conducted by Shylock for the pound of flesh, but on 
philanthropic as well as business principles. With members 
of Parliament, editors, merchants, lawyers, and_ political 
prisoners just released from the amnesty I have discussed 
the relations of parties and the problems of government in 
Italy. Monarchists, Liberals, Republicans, Socialists, and 
clericals have all supplied me with history, argument, and 
prophecy. Instead of entering the confessional at Rome, I 
have turned confessor myself; and a Catholic priest for three 
hours in the confessional box spoke with a sincerity and free- 
dom which made me listen with both ears. His name and 
his secrets shall not be revealed. 

With all this variety and wealth of experience crowded 


‘ together into six weeks it is not surprising if the Italian boot 


seems to me to be filled with as many different things as a 
Christmas stocking. But I assure the reader that they all 
are grouped into orderly relations in my own mind. In spite 
of tumult and reactions which have marked Italian politics, 
paroxysms of socialism, and unfortunate invasions of liberty, 
I still have faith that these are but the travail pains of another 
political renaissance, through which Italy will grow unto the 
full measure of national unity and constitutional liberty. 

But there is one picture I have not mentioned. It stands 
out alone. It was when, in the effulgent June, a little band 
of Americans gathered in the chapel of the Protestant ceme- 
tery at Florence, and with prayer and sacrifice of spirit, 
and in the composure and serenity of an undimmed faith, 
marked the renaissance of a young sweet soul. Did the 
father who wrote the trustful prayer, which has been the 
consolation of many in hours of sorrow, ever think that 
it would be read at the grave of his own son in his own 
presence in a foreign land? But this proved true, indeed, 
that 


“Tasks in hours of insight willed 
May be in hours of gloom fulfilled.” 
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The Unhappy Ones. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF C, HULSE BY WILLIAM P. 
ANDREWS. 


The sun sinks down, the shadows downward hover, 
The warm day’s conflict’s tumult dies away, 

Rest calmly sinks to earth again, and over 

The night-wrapt spaces waves of still peace sway: 
Its blessing, circling all with strength and power, 
Makes all things fresh for Day’s new, laborious hour. 


To us, the image of eternal life, comes never 

Lessening the strain of our intense endeavor; 

To rest may this hard being, at completion, gain, 

If rest were to this earthly body granted, 

To th’ Spirit ’t were not sent, though prayed for, wantéd, 
And not forgetfulness of constant pain. 


Now ends the brave, courageous mood, which carries 
Us through the anxious days’ sad series 

No morning beam of Hope illumineth. 

If in eternal peace Thou dwellest o’er us, 

Then give it to us, aweary with our sorrows, 

And take the life that frights us more than death. 


Who else shall help us, if you leave us? 

Who else support, if your stay break in two ? 

If all things in the world deceive us, 

Hope cheats us, stay, dependence true! 

You only Rock when tempest waves bereave us, 
You only Refuge, do not waver, too! 

Hold firm with Faith’s strong chain you gave us, 
Before The Void’s despair, ah! that shall save us! 


We would not ask reward, though, for our strife, 
Not Joys,— no earthly sense conceives of one. 
We are in the pitiless course of Time and Life, 
And for one other wish are ripe alone: 

What day beyond the night of death may give her, 
If newer, fairer, or a life forever, 

We have no other ardent, warm desire, 

Except this one alone,— Lord! Lord! wilt hear! 
As to the world thou daily send’st it down, 

Ah! give us peace, thy Peace, ah! Peace alone! 


Orville Dewey. 


BY ELIZABETH PORTER GOULD. 


A visitor walking through the wide, double-elm bordered 
street of Sheffield, Mass., is attracted to a unique native- 
stone building, bearing on its face these words : — 


“TO KEEP THE MEMORY OF ORVILLE DEWEY 
1794-1882.” 


Going in through the pretty entrance to the hall on the left, 
with its circular rows of seats, its pretty decorations, he will 
picture the lectures given there by Dr. Dewey and others 
under the auspices of the Friendly Union. The library 
room, on the right of the entrance, with its bust of Bryant 
(so associated with the neighboring vicinity), cannot fail to 
suggest the literary atmosphere which ever surrounded the 
object of the memorial; for Dr. Dewey was not only a 
preacher in Boston, New Bedford, New York, Washington, 
and other places, but was a friend and correspondent of 
Bryant, Catherine Sedgwick, and other literary lights. In- 
deed, his name had a literary origin, his mother calling him 
Orville in memory of Miss Burney’s hero in “ Evelina” 
(Lord Orville), which she had read shortly before his birth. 

One cannot pass his native ancestral homestead (not far 
from the memorial) without picturing the good man under 
the trees on the green grass, ‘seated in the bosom of the 
world,” as he said, reading and pondering over the great 
problems of life. One summer his stent was the New 
Testament, or the Gospels in Greek, to master the work of 
August Comte, etc. 
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The Dewey name being originally Welsh, after the patron 
St. David of Wales (becoming shortened by common ‘speech 
to Dewi), led to his calling the home “St. David’s,” a name 
it still bears. In this old homestead, still in the Dewey 
name, he spent the last years of his life. Catherine Sedg- 
wick, in writing her niece Kate of a charming visit to her old 
friend (in 1854), refers to the repairs and additions he had 
made to the house, adding: “The old homestead is neatly 
kept, the old trees grow to venerableness, and the simple 
menage is ordered with the utmost skill and ability. I never 
saw a less ostentatious or a more cordial and effective hospi- 
tality.” She refers to his domestic life as being “ beautiful. 
It is to his fame what the rose tints are to the white rays of 
the sun.” She tells of his aged mother, then eighty-two 
years old, listening to him “as an oracle,” and his treating 
her with a “ filial tenderness and reverence as beautiful as it 
was rare.” At the time of this visit she says he was “en- 
compassed by fifteen womankind,” yet he sat among them 
hour after hour without “ being (seeming) weary or dull, talk- 
ing wisely or playfully, and always with an affectionateness 
that would be called womahly in a less manly man.” He 
was the friend to whom she ever felt free to pour out a 
troubled heart. It was to him she wrote these passionate 
words on the death of her brother Robert: ‘‘I have had 
praise and flattery, and I have not been insensible to them; 


but God knows they never weighed for one moment against - 


affection, and I would give all the world could offer to me of 
them for one tone of Robert’s voice.” When it is remem- 
bered that this large, loving woman (greater than any of her 
books) lived to bury all her four brothers and two sisters, 
some idea of the heart pain she suffered can be realized. 

Besides all the love of his chosen friends and family, Dr. 
Dewey had the love of the town, in spite of his different 
religious convictions. Under the old Sheffield elm, not far 
from his home,—the elm immortalized by Oliver Wendell 
Holmes in his “ Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,’’ — he 
addressed the people. 

Other thoughts of Dr. Dewey’s long and useful life come 
to mind on visiting his native Sheffield. Blest indeed is the 
town in having such a useful memorial to keep his memory 
green for future generations. A visit to his grave, in the 
quiet cemetery of the town, brings one directly upon another 
memorial to a Sheffield-born son,—a unique stone chapel 
with a tablet which tells its own story :— 


“IN MEMORY 
OF THE REVEREND 
FREDERICK AUGUSTUS PORTER BARNARD, S.T.D. 
A SON OF SHEFFIELD, 
FOR TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 
PRESIDENT OF COLUMBIA COLLEGE 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
AND OF 
MARGARET, HIS WIFE, 


BOTH OF WHOM WERE BENEFACTORS OF THE COLLEGE 
THIS CHAPEL 
IS ERECTED BY THE TRUSTEES 
A.D. MDCCCXCIII.” 


In visiting the Berkshire hills, so rich in beauty and 
legacies of noble living, let Sheffield not be forgotten. 


Unitarians to the Universalists. 


At the meeting of the American Unitarian Associ- 


ation in Boston the last of May, Rev. Samuel Eliot, in his - 


annual report as secretary, suggested that “the time has 
come for a closer and more cordial co-operation with our 
brethren of the Universalist fellowship.” He did not desire 
any attempt at organic unity, but thought it ought to be pos- 
sible for these “‘two organizations to work side by side with 
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heartier good will and mutual helpfulness.” The associa- 
tion accepted the suggestion, and later adopted the following 
resolutions : — 


Resolved, That the interests of pure Christianity can be best served by 
a recognition of the intellectual agreements and the deep faiths of the 
heart which, beneath all diversity of gifts, bind together the Unitarian 
and the Universalist fellowships in bonds of peace and mutual good 
will. 

Resolved, That this Association presents its fraternal greetings to the 
Universalist General Convention, and invites the Convention to join 
with the Association in appointing a Conference Committee of five 
representatives from each body, which shall consider plans of closer co- 
operation, devise ways and means for more efficient usefulness, and 
report the result of its deliberations to the Association and the Conven- 
tion at their next meeting. 

Resolved, That, if this invitation is accepted by the Universalist Gen- 
eral Convention, the directors of this Association are hereby authorized 
to appoint the Unitarian members of the Conference Committee. 


We were in the West when this action was taken by the 
Unitarian Church, and, therefore, could not earlier give it the 
attention which its spirit and importance demand. 

Four years ago, at the Meriden Convention of the Uni- 
versalist Church, we were honored with the position of chair- 
man of the Committee on Resolutions, and presented, with 
the unanimous indorsement of the committee, a resolution 
almost identical in purpose with the series now adopted by 
the Unitarian Association. It was then urged that a com- 
mittee be appointed to co-operate with a like committee to be 
appointed by the American Unitarian Association in settling 
questions of missionary policy in which both were interested. 
It was not known by that name at that time; but it was 
really the purpose to make the joint committee a Board of 
Arbitration, to which could be referred any questions that 
might arise, and thus avoid differences and foster agree- 
ments. 

It was, perhaps, an unfortunate time for the introduction 
of such a resolution. The Convention had spent itself in a 
great struggle over the undying “creed question”; and 
knowing that there were some who sincerely opposed such a 
measure, and to avoid another long discussion, the resolution 
was “laid on the table,” where it still reclines, not dead, but 
sleeping, unless already aroused by the fraternal “ Hail!” 
from the May Festival. 

It is pleasant to receive this gracious greeting from a sister 
church, and the spirit of Christian unity is strong enough to 
assure courteous attention and, possibly, favorable action. 
The old fear of a scheme for organic unity, which has been 
a sort of bugaboo between our churches, has been effectu- 
ally laid, no one being found in either church who favored it 
or even dreamed it possible or desirable. But experience 
has shown that in our practical work there arise occasions 
when our “intellectual agreements and deep faiths of the 
heart ” which bind us together get badly wrenched through 
misunderstandings ; and the cause of humanity’s welfare, 
which we both would serve, is neglected. There are many 
places where one liberal church can live and do much good, 
but where two are a weariness to the flesh and spirit, and 
manage to live but to support feebly their own living. These 
things ought not to be, and need not be, if Christian wisdom 
and courtesy prevailed. 

There are many points of likeness between the two 
churches: there are some points of difference,— difference 
so vital that it is not probable, if possible, that these two 
bodies can become one. But we can work together. We, in 
general, hold, in common, ideas of the nature and extent of 
salvation, and are making for common ends on parallel lines ; 
and we shall work the better if we clasp the hand of fellow- 
ship across the brief interval. 

May we as a church welcome with dignity and genuine 
sincerity this overture of our sister church, and appoint the 
wisest men in our ranks upon this “ Conference Committee.” 
— Editorial in the Universalist Leader. 
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Prayer. 


Speak to me, Lord! Thy word of consolation 
Steals like sweet dew to freshen every hour: 
Speak, I implore, a message of salvation 
To shield my heart from keen temptation’s power. 


Thou art my Jife, my strength! Good Lord, remember 
How weak I am, how prone to faint and fall | 

When Love burns low, breathe on each dying ember, 
And with thy breath its fervent glow recall. 


Thou art my hope! How could I reach thy heaven, 
If thou no helping hand didst lay on me? 

‘Thy mercy oft my wanderings has forgiven : 
Forgive once more, and bid me live in thee! 


— Henry W. Hawkes. 


Che Pulpit. 


The Victorious Life. 


BY REV. GEORGE BATCHELOR. 


He that overcometh shall inherit all things.— REv. xxi. 7. 
Be of good cheer: I have overcome the world.— JouN. xvi. 33. 

The singular vitality of the books of the Old and New 
Testament is in part explained by their triumphant tone. In 
the masterful books, those that give life and character to all 
the rest, there is always to be heard the note of victory. 
There are denunciations of sin. There are invocations of 
Divine wrath. There are foretellings of retribution. For 
these were not the writings of men who took any holiday 
view of life. ‘They had faced the worst things that human 
beings have to strive against and to suffer. But, also, they 
had seen over and beyond these things to the power behind 
them; and never do they for one moment admit the pos- 
sibility of any final failure of the purposes of wisdom, justice, 
and mercy. 

Somewhat in contrast with this triumphant tone of the 
ancient prophets is the prevailing note of literature and the 
common conversation of the people. There is often a tone 
of sadness and doubt, a question whether, after all, everything 
will come out right. Men ask: “Is there any eternal good- 
ness? Is there any eternal wisdom? Are we sure that 
behind all the sin and sorrow of the world there is a certainty 
of substantial justice?” 

I take up a volume of modern poems which may be taken 
as asign of the times. From them we take the pitch of duty 
without delight. One must be honorable? Yes. One must 
do his duty because he isa man? Yes. In simplicity and 
sincerity one must do his work. But he must not ask for 
certainty, he must not expect to renew the old joyous inspira- 
tion. We are like skaters on a river. On the surface there 
is youth, beauty, and pleasure. But underneath runs the 
river of death, and it is dark and deep. 

Now the thought which came to me early in life and abides 
with me as the practical expression of our liberal faith is 
that — 

The healthy life is the happy life. 

Health is the rule, and disease is the exception. 

A good average of comfort and contentment is the rule. 

Misfortune and dissatisfaction are the exception. 

If you are on the dark side of any event or on the dark 
side of life, it is possible to move out into the light. The 
shadows are few and small compared with the infinite fields 
of light in which the worlds are afloat. 

By some that. is said to be an irrational optimism, Ina - 
Western city a man said to me: “ That is beautiful philosophy 
of yours. But it is confuted by the facts of experience.” 

Now the hard facts of experience to which men refer are 
all to be described under the general head of one law. We 
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get nothing, or, if we receive anything, we keep nothing with- 
out a process which is described in the New Testament as 
overcoming the world. The complaint is that we are happy 
only when we’ conquer in a struggle. If the fight goes 
against us, we are miserable; and our happiness ought not to 
be put at hazard in such a conflict. 

In answer to all this and everything that can be said on 
that side, I start with the proposition that this process of 
overcoming the world, of which complaint is made, is right 
and best. 1. Itis wholly natural. 2. It is commonly joyous. 
3. It is entirely good. These three words,— natural, joyous, 
good. I wish, I can, I will,—these are the trumpet-notes 
which call one to struggle and to victory. Courage, con- 
stancy, resolution, faith, hope, enthusiasm, and all the 
manly, womanly, and heroic virtues could have no meaning, 
were not life what it is, a process of overcoming the world. 
In science and in religion the same law is revealed. In the 
outer world of matter as well as in the inner world of life, 
what we call stillness and rest is always the equilibrium of a 
system of balanced forces. Planets are held in their places 
by two antagonistic forces, the one tending toward the sun, 
the other toward infinite space. In a cup of cold water are 
locked up forces which, suddenly let loose, would destroy 
the mightiest building. 

Nature locks up these forces. Science gives man the key 
to unlock them. Gunpowder, dynamite, electric dynamos, 
are keys. 
the tension of the forces under which our lives go on. 
Rest in nature is the stillness of a tension of mighty energies 
fast locked in exact proportion, and yet so alert, so elastic, 
and so controllable that change, motion, life, are the out- 
come. ‘The butterfly hangs over the flower in the sunlit air, 
unconscious of the energies that play upon it. In. this 
changing play of particles, just at the balanced centre of 
this strain of elemental forces, we take our place and begin, 
each for himself, the process of overcoming the world. 


NATURAL. 


So natural is the task that we are engaged in it for years 
before we know it. But in us the same law holds. For 
balanced antagonism is the secret of the “ upright front and 
heaven-regarding eye that man is born to.” 

You stand at ease, at rest, and yet from top to toe every 
muscle is ténse with electric energy; every joint is braced 
with antagonistic muscles keeping the balance against each 
other; every nerve is quick with force flowing from the 
laboratory of the brain. Every muscle has its antagonistic 
muscle. The spinal column is a column of bones loosely 
held together by these antagonistic muscles. 

In health, in strength, in the full tide of action, you are 
unconscious of the antagonism of action and counter-action. 
But cut a muscle on one side, and you fall. Reduce but a 
little the stream of electric energy flowing through your 
nerves, and you falter, and are by the downward pull of the 
earth bound hand and foot. — 

In the centre of this system of loosely compacted atoms and 
fibres and tissues of disconnected bones, of brain-pulp and 
nerve, the imperial will takes its place, orders all, and holds 
all in a firmly balanced antagonism and equilibrium. 

Let a little child teach us how natural and beautiful is the 
process of overcoming the world. The earth holds us all by 
its mighty attracting power. We might easily imagine it as 
conscious of the power it exerts. It says to the little, new- 
born baby. “I will hold you down. Lie there, tied hand 
and foot.” But the baby says: “No, I will not lie here. I 
will creep and stand and walk and run.” Now watch the 
motions of that little child, and you will see that during the 
first year its whole active life is one long struggle to over- 
come the world. He lifts his hand, the earth pulls it down. 

- He struggles to rise, the earth drags him back. He is de- 


They create no energy. They unlock and reveal. 
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feated a thousand times. But, with many a bump and 
tumble, falling and rising again, creeping, climbing, walking, 
running, at last the baby is on its feet, can hold his balance, 
and stand erect. In his great battle with the attraction of 
gravitation, the baby has overcome the world, and has 
become the type and example of all the victories which are 
set for us to win. 

This process of the balancing of antagonistic forces in our 
life is repeated every hour of every day. In our affections, 
our hopes, our moral and intellectual life, we see the process. 
We call him who succeeds a well-balanced man. Take a few 
examples,— our affections, for instance. The love of society 
is one of the most beautiful of traits; but, allowed to expand” 
without a check, it becomes ruinous. It makes of one a 
gossip, an idler, a busybody, a tramp. But set over against 
it in due proportion the love of self, and one becomes 
capable of any social service. 

The love of man and woman, the strongest and most beau- 
tiful passion of the human heart, let loose without restraint, 
becomes a flood which devastates and destroys. Set over 
against it the duty to the one and all the loyalties that group 
themselves around the home, and the earth becomes the 
garden of the Lord. 

The instinct of acquiring property let loose without antag- 
onism makes of a man athief and a robber ; but, antagonized 
by the rights of others, it makes him a public benefactor. 

The process is so natural that we never think of it, except 
when the world gets the better of us. Then in weariness or 
sickness or discouragement we complain of the struggle of 
life as if it were an evil. ; 


Joyous. 


But the process of overcoming the world is not only 
natural, it is also joyous. The joy of overcoming, of hold- 
ing one’s place against the antagonisms of nature, of holding 
one’s self in poise and steadiness, is virile, healthy, and 
good. 

What is it that men who have blood in their veins most 
eagerly seek? What attracts and excites like the game, the 
race, the fight, of which the prizes are strength, skill, speed, 
virtue, and happiness? It is not a mournful business, but one 
that excites the joy of the whole earth. We exaggerate the 
pain and trouble both of the present and the past. Both 
animals and men have enjoyed the struggle for existence, 
both the hunter and the hunted. 

To name a danger is to call for volunteers, whether it be 
a North Pole to be discovered, a Dark Continent to be ex- 
plored, a savage tribe to be conquered, a dangerous disease 
to be mastered, or a threatening sin to be rooted out. The 
result is zest, enjoyment, cheerful strength, active interest in 
the business of life. 

I wish, I can, I will,— these are the notes of victory that 
stir young blood and make life worth living. 

But if life be free, if one must hold himself erect and 
steady by exercise of his will, if one must make choice and 
put forth his power in order to win, then sometimes he must 
lose. In any contest, defeat must be the contingency, else 
there could be no victory. Who would care for the race, 
the game, the battle, of which the result was certain and the 
victory secure? 

Neither in the contest. with the outer world nor in the 
balancing of the forces within can the issue always be con- 
trolled. \ > 

The confident “I will” which was the trumpet-call in 
youth and strength still has power. In sickness, weariness, 
and sorrow, the cheerful “I will” often avails. It proves 
some things, which we thought to be final disaster, to be 
unreal and imaginary. Other troubles that are real it dis- 
perses by arousing all the powers of the inner life. It often 
reveals to one unexpected resources. But, after all, there 
remain the things which are inevitable and unwelcome, but 
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_ which cannot be evaded or avoided or successfully resisted. 
_ Now and then the balance will be disturbed within, so that 
we cannot stand firmly on our feet. Sometimes we shall 
encounter that without us which will be too much for our 
strength or courage. As we look forward, we see events 
surely to come which we would gladly avoid and cannot. 
There are disasters, troubles, and anxieties connected with 
sickness, old age, and death which are too much for us. 
We cannot overcome them. They attack us through our 
affections, in the persons of our friends. The resolute “I 
can” and “I will” of the earlier time is not now enough. 


Goon. 


-The process is still natural. It is not joyous. But of it 
we still say, “It is good,” and afterward it yieldeth the 
peaceable fruits of righteousness. Now the process of over- 
coming takes on a new aspect. _ It is carried into the citadel 
of the life itself. The deepest powers are engaged. The 
contest is for victory or defeat, which will be final and 
decisive. Now what? 

Divide and conquer. While we cannot successfully resist 
the events themselves, the evil consequences of them we can 
resist. Hear what Plato says: “Wherefore our battle is 
immortal ; and the gods and angels fight with us; and we are 
their possessions. And the things that destroy us are in- 
justice, insolence, and foolish thoughts. And the things 
that save us are justice, self-command, and true thought, 
which things dwell in the living powers of the gods.” 

The evil effects, then, of the inevitable troubles of life we 
may overcome. They are doubt, suspicion, fear, and the 
unbelief of a hardened heart. They are the loss of confi- 
dence in the essential goodness of the power behind the 
event. Greatest of all disasters is loss of the trust that 
underneath are the Everlasting Arms. The consequences 
we can resist. 

Of the events themselves we say as did Jesus, when he 
came to the drinking of the bitter cup, “O my Father, if it 
be possible, let this cup pass from me: nevertheless, not as I 
will, but as thou wilt.” ‘My will has done all that human 


will can do. I have come to the bitter cup. Oh that it might 
_ pass! But, nevertheless, not my will, but thine.” Now in 
- such a strait how can we overcome the world? We some- 


times overcome by yielding. Weconquer by giving up. We 

get the victory by lying down. 

Here, again, let the little child teach us. In his conten- 
tion with the earth, some time between the rising of the sun 
and the going down thereof, there will come an hour 
when the energy poured out of the brain will be less than the 
Bull of the earth. The child grows weary of the contest. 
but the earth continues to draw. One limb after another 

' gives way. The hand falls, the head sinks, the eyelids 
droop; and at last in beautiful surrender and drowsy con- 
tent the child sleeps. Then begins that miracle of recrea- 
tion. For out of earth and air and food and drink the 
child takes in new strength, and with the morning the baby 
awakes refreshed and strengthened by giving up to that 
which it could not successfully resist. So we, the burden 
being too great, lie down and give up; and then is fulfilled 
the ancient saying, “ He gives his beloved good things while 
they sleep.” As I speak, I see a strong swimmer breasting 

a current too powerful for him to resist. At last, wearied 
_ with his effort, he turns and floats; and the tide that he can- 
not resist bears him safely along. 

First, then, the triumphant tone and the overcoming. 
These make the delight of the common life. Then the 
advance to a higher conflict. Then we conquer by giving 
up to a higher will. 

Now there comes in a new set of virtues,— patience, resig- 
nation, fortitude, faith, hope, confidence in something great 
enough to command our love and loyalty and submission. 
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It is a sign not of weakness, but of greatness, to come to the 
place where one can surrender to the Supreme Will. 

When one has planned the best that human wisdom can de- 
vise, when he has carried out his plans with energy and reso- 
lute purpose, then, when the human will has done all that it 
can do, it is dignified by submission to the Supreme Will. 
That submission is not defeat: it is supreme and final vic- 
tory. When one can see and know that his finite plans and 
purposes and that upon which he has exerted his will — 
having reached their finite limit — are now taken up into the 
plans and purposes of infinite wisdom, the final submission 
becomes the most dignified act of which a human being is 
capable. Jesus never appeared in the true grandeur of his 
perfect manhood, so long as he seemed to be fulfilling his 
own will. He never rose to his full stature until in this 
final. act of submission he showed that his own will and 
purpose had become identical with the Supreme Will and 
Goodness. In that act of submission he showed that he had 
overcome the world. In the days that came after, when the 
disciples, poor, friendless, and in exile, met in his name, they 
thought of him not as defeated and destroyed. They re- 
peated to one another as a message from him, “ Be of good 
cheer: I have overcome the world.” In all the ages since 
those who have caught the spirit of this message out of 
a confidence which tribulation could not quench have 
answered, “I am of good cheer, for I have overcome the 
world.” 


Spiritual Life. 


He who acts unjustly, acts unjustly to himself, because he 
makes himself bad.— Marcus Aurelius. 


# 


Man’s unity with God has this consummate flower,— that 
the Eternal Fact responds to our persistent hope and our 
abiding faith. It may be more and better than we ever yet 
have dreamed: it cannot possibly be less.—/ohin W. Chad- 
wick. 

mz 


The maelstrom attracts more notice than the quiet foun- 
tain: a comet draws more attention than the steady star; 
but it is better to be the fountain than the maelstrom, and star 
than comet, following out the sphere and orbit of quiet use- 
fulness in which God places us.—Dr. John Hall. 


Js 


Let us set our affection on things above, not on things on 
the earth; for, you see, a life spent in brushing clothes and 
washing crockery and sweeping floors,—a life which the 
proud of earth would have treated as the dust under their 
feet; a life spent at the clerk’s desk; a life spent in the nar- 
row shop; a life spent in the laborer’s hut,— may yet be a life 
so ennobled by God’s loving mercy that for the sake of it a 
king might gladly yield his crown.—Canon Farrar. 


as 
PRAYER. 


‘Everlasting and almighty God, whose power alone giveth 
to each the victory in life, quicken us to be faithful, obedi- 
ent, and eager soldiers. Open the eyes that are blind to thy 
light, unstop the ears that are deaf to thy voice, touch and 
soften the hearts that are insensible to thy love. Give us, 
we beseech thee, some word of healing and comfort to speak 
in thy name, some work of mercy to do for thee. Be with 
us to strengthen and direct us in our own lives; and may we 
labor on with a good courage and a sustaining hope, with 
faith to commit ourselves to thy care, and for time and for 
eternity to trust ourselves to the divine love and compassion 
which thou hast revealed in the gospel of Jesus Christ, 
Amen, 
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The Enchanted Jaunting-car. 


BY W. HENRY WINSLOW. 


We all know the Irish jaunting-car, and 
many of us have ridden in it,—a friendly, 
happy-go-lucky contrivance, of two benches 
mounted back to back upon wheels, which in 
its best estate was the common carriage, ex- 
press-cart, and news-bearer of all the country- 
side, where priest and bagman, gossoon and 
tourist, sat, shoulder to shoulder, smoking, 
chaffering, gossiping, while one slipped off 
and another slipped on, and the journey 
seemed, like Tennyson’s brook, to go on for- 
ever,—past rustic cabin, peat-bog, misty 
hills, and rain-bespangled meadows. © Most 
of us have a retrospective kindness for that 
enchanted horse of the Arabian tale, which 
swiftly carried one through the air wherever 
one desired to go, upon turning a peg upon 
his neck. But it required the intervention 
of electricity to give us the otherwise impos- 
sible combination of the two conveyances. 
The phrase ‘‘broom-stick train’’ may fitly 
suggest the trolley-cars as they fly on their 
fiery way by night; but the sociable jaunt- 
ing-car, transformed by the electric current, 
is the better prototype of the people’s car- 
riage. It has its small drawbacks, such as 
the grinding screech at sharp curves and the 
teasing reiteration on long routes of ‘‘ Fare, 
please’; but, surely, these are nothing to 
complain of, when we have electro-motion, 
with coolness, the brisk rhythm of the pulse, 
and, above all, the cheerful touch of humanity, 
offered us at the rate of half a cent to a cent 
and a half per mile. 

Not long since, when the mercury had 
reached the point at which the locust be- 
comes a burden, the writer took a three 
hours’ ride in electric cars, going as far into 
the country as time permitted; and these are 
some of his notes on the way. It was Sun- 
day, at an hour and season when churches are 
empty and cars are full; and, owing to a con- 
fluence of the latter at the point where his 
car was to be found, and the curt or incom- 
_prehensible information of conductors, it was 
easier to lose than secure a seat. The first 
note he made, therefore, was that, at junc- 
tions, plain, all-who-run-can-read signs, with 
the description and destination of the various 
cars, are desirable, and more distinctive colors 
and lettering upon these, especially for ser- 
vice at night. 

The car he mounted was filled with youth- 
ful couples, girls at service, elderly women 
carrying prayer-books, families with chil- 
dren, and hobbledehoys in high collars, 
sucking sticks which their tender years sug- 
gested should be sugar-canes. On it swept, 
creating its own grateful breeze, past closed 
shops and pavement radiating tremulous heat 
waves, the motorman’s hand lightly control- 
ling his mysterious courser, more sensitive 
to bit and bridle than any Arabian of the 
desert. 

See that maudlin human scarecrow, ragged 
and earth-stained, with torn cap awry, in the 
hands of a policeman and wheel-mounted 
lieutenant, on a dismal tramp to the station; 
and within sight behold his zeighbor,—the 
sinug liquor-dealer, shining in Sunday shirt, 
and comfortably reading his newspaper in the 
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shade! On the other hand, note the hard- 
worked dispensary doctor, in a cork helmet, 
returning from his round, —a good Samaritan, 
not wanting in honest sympathy, substituting 
cod-liver oil and beef extracts for the oil and 
wine of the parable. Look at this long- 
limbed girl, who has outgrown her frocks, 
and saunters among the vegetables, foraging 
for dinner. She has three ripe tomatoes, a 
little corn, and an onion, and is gathering— 
what we shall never know, as we are quickly 
rods away. 

Along the road, among shrubs and flowers, 
are scattered the neat, hideous, white or 
parti-colored boxes, wherein American homes 
are made, bearing evidence of the general 
fondness for vines and blossoming things, — 
woodbine, clematis, cannas, phlox, salvia, 
nasturtiums, and asters,—and of naive in- 
difference to the form and color of every 
other thing. One compensation for the loss 
of wood as the cheapest building material 
will be the passing of the house-painter as 
we know him, and his monotonous smears of 
crude pigment. 

If the steam-car tracks were once uniformly 
opposed by those whose premises they in- 
vaded, while the electric car has made its 
way from town to town like a conscious bene- 
factor, is it not partly because one dexter- 
ously assumes the high road to be its wel- 
come place, while the other, by force of law, 
uncovered the hidden side of household life, 
and exposed all its gods in dishabille ? Be- 
sides, the people’s carriage cajoles the judg- 
ment of the track-abutters, through its con- 
venience, which agreeably veils all unpleasant 
possibilities of the future. 

Yet the time is near when electric cars and 
automotors, ordinary vehicles, wheels, and 
pedestrians can no longer exist in one and 
the same thoroughfare. The first change 
must come with the consolidation of the 
main electric and steam-car roads, using sup- 
plementary tracks and electricity instead of 
steam. Then travelling by rail, freed from 
noise, dust,cinders, and smoke, will begin to 
be a pleasure; and for the first time thou- 
sands will substitute night for day journeys, 
—at least, in summer,—taking their ease in 
half-open sleeping-cars, making no stops, 
and fanned by night breezes. 

But to return to our Sunday car, which, 
presently, finding itself at the foot of a steep 
hill, breasts it so lightly that only the des- 
perate efforts of a juvenile ‘‘scorcher,’’ who 
pits himself against it, betrays the sharp 
grade. Where be all your horses now; your 
slippings, your whippings, your backing and 
sidling, your volleys of oaths that were wont 
to set every nerve on edge? Not one now, 
Heaven be praised! And we can enjoy in- 
definite speed without a qualm. This is the 
crowning glory of the electric steed, and be- 
yond there would seem to be nothing but the 
subjection of the prince of the power of the 
air and the flying-machine. 

Upon the slope of the hill, by the road- 
side, are fanciful structures made of tree- 
trunks and poles, with bark intact, a log 
cabin, a bridge leading from nothing to no- 
where, and an enclosure containing homesick 
raccoons or other small deer. A sign offers 
refreshments, such as now flourish like weeds 
along all the wheelmen’s roads, testifying to 
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the universal thirst, and, happily, for harmless 
liquors. One we passed reads, ‘‘Sausages, 
and other delicatéssen.’” On the summit of 
the hill is a sensibly unpainted tower, whence 
a wide view of an incredible number of gath- 
ering centres of population may be seen, but 
of no more picturesque interest than a heavy 
shower of packing-cases. On the south side 
of the road we mark the beginning of the 
new Metropolitan Park reservation; and, a 
little farther on, beyond a wood clearing, is 
one of the best distant views of Blue Hill, 
beloved of Bostonians, which here rises above 
a great stretch of woodland, where not a 
house is to be seen, in odd contrast with the 
outlook from the tower. * 

Soon the down-grade begins; and, as we 
rash along at the rate of sixteen or more 
miles an hour, hats are clutched by the brim, 
the children joyfully squirm and squeal, and 
mater-familias beams with sympathetic smiles. 
One little creature of about four years, clothed 
in crash from head to heel, like a clothier’s 
doll in a shop window, his mind heavy with 
the weight of a finger-ring and a tiny cane, 
forgets himself so far as to spring topsy- 
turvy into the maternal lap, so that his toilet 
needs to be revised and his curls rescrewed. 
This incident tends to an extente between the 
mothers, and the doll is bid hold up its head 
and tell its name. Such touches of nature 
are soon communicated through the car, so 
that everybody begins to talk to everybody. 
A woman with impedimenta asks her neigh- 
bors if they are incommoded. Somebody in- 
quires concerning the distance to the end of 
the line, and directly half the seat makes 
reply. The writer can answer for a change 
of heart on the part of one passenger, who, 
outraged by the stench of musk diffused by 
an ill-advised young woman, was presently 
fain to admit that her general intentions, if 
not her nose, were of the very best. 

Thoughtlessness, the scrambling for seats, 
—readily resigned on occasion,—and obtuse- 
ness concerning the posible offence of tobacco 
and chewing-gum are noticeable in all our 
public conveyances; but, in good nature, 
friendliness, and the sense of common weal, 
the people’s car is not to be outdone. 

A glimpse of Charles River darkly winding 
through fresh meadows, beneath its charming 
old stone bridge, is followed by a momentary 
stop in the neighboring town square, when 
one is suddenly reminded how hot it is; and 
then on we go through a country where are 
barns and farm-houses and a remnant of the 
old New England farming, and more Sunday 
shirts are brought to view, and family gather- 
ings upon verandas and under trees, as if the 
population had received a summons from the 
local photographer. 

The unexpected sight of a wide-spreading 
brick factory, proving to be a great printing 
plant, suggests a wider use for the ampe- 
lopsis, which partly covers it,—that of har- 
monizing-even the harsh coloring of new red 
brick. Were the form of this building as 
agreeable as it well might have been, it 
would be, material notwithstanding, a posi- 
tive eye-pleasure. This is the place to refer 
to a group of buildings which the car passes, 
as we approach the end of the road. Their 
combined cost might have produced a really 
refined harmony, such as art-starved people 


‘spirit they had not expected. It 
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would go far to enjoy. A memorial library 
of dismal bluish granite, with the contour of 
a travelling trunk, a great ill-colored wooden 
church, and an equally large clapboarded 
builders’ school-house, stand apart from the 
dwelling-houses, and near enough together, 
on a commanding slope, to suggest an affinity 
which their defiance of one another in every 
particular flatly denies. 

Which of the good people who planned and 
paid for them ever thought of bringing them 
into harmony, or dreamed that money might 
well be spent on one’s neighboring buildings, 
if only for the advantage of one’s own? 
Perhaps, when the granite library shall be 
time-stained into seemliness, and church and 
school-house shall have turned to firewood, 
we shall have begun to realize the divine law 
of harmony, whose application to all the 
departments of life must make it nothing 
less than millennial. With this comfortable 
thought the car-rider, returning homeward, 
grateful for his excursion into the outer world 
of daily life and for its friendly contact, 
congratulates his fellow-riders everywhere 
upon their common possession, —the people’s 
enchanting car. 


From the Isles of Shoals. 


Ee 


‘*Till now you dreamed not what could be 
done,’’ said Lowell, writing his ‘‘ Pictures 
from Appledore,’’ ‘‘with a bit of rock and 
a ray of sun.’’ And the miracle is wrought 
not alone for the happiness of seeing eyes, 
but for the strengthening of mind and spirit. 
It is a genuine advantage of these summer 
meetings at the Isles of Shoals that they 
claim the first free hours of the vacation sea- 
son. Straight from the noise and heat of 
city streets we come to the blessed isles, 
where there is nothing but sea and sky and 
wind-swept. rock, and where the wide, lone 
spaces seem to stretch on and on into another 
world. The first breath of freedom, the first 
sight of the beautiful, hold in themselves the 
essential possibilities of all that freedom and 
beauty may yield; and the first delight of 
escape from the year’s responsibilities gives 
to tired men and women an eagerness of 
is as if 
they had forgotten that the world is so beau- 
tiful. That is the only way one can inter- 
pret the satisfaction generally expressed. 

Even Lowell’s ray of sun is hardly neces- 
sary for the miraculous revelation he de- 
scribed. Indeed, there are those who de- 
voutly believe that every visit here should 
begin vith a day which, if not downright 
rainy, is at least sufficiently clouded to pre- 
pare one by its restfulness for the glory that 
is to come with the sunshine. Many of the 
attendants at the meetings arrived on Satur- 
day,—a day broken by occasional showers, 
but affording chances for rare cloud effects. 
Even when the rain was falling in the after- 
noon, the clouds parted enough to show the 
blue beyond, and opalescent gleams testified 
that there was sunshine somewhere. There 
was time enough between the showers fora 
walk over to the rocks. The little church, 
ten paces in length by six in breadth, that 
crowns the highest point of Star Island,— 
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memorial of the days when the little village 
of Gosport was something more than a tradi- 
tion, —was being repaired. It needed it sadly, 
as the rain of the morning had come through 
the roof. ‘‘Oh, how I would Jove to give 
this place a good cleaning, and then come 
here to church!’’ said one good woman, as 
she touched reverently the faded bit of tapes- 
try on the old desk, and looked pitifully at 
the bare brown benches. The first church 
built on this site served as a landmark for 
mariners somewhere back in the sixteen hun- 
dreds; and its timbers came from the Spanish 
vessels that had crossed weary leagues of sea, 
only to be wrecked on this coast and then 
put up to save others from the same fate. 
Down between two rocks, where it seemed as 
if the breakers might almost dash their spray 
over it, grew a clump of morning-glory vines, 
close to the ground, bright with one of the 
largest blossoms that ever grew anywhere. 
We obeyed Emerson’s bidding, loving the 
brave little thing, and, leaving it on its 
stalk, turned to seek the wild rose-bush that 
hangs over the tiny graveyard of the Beebe 
family. One speculates in vain over the 
trouble which took away three little sisters in 
the same month, and led to the placing of 
these small gravestones and the touching in- 
scriptions on the larger monument. These 
islands have had a strange history, in which 
romance and tragedy of the kind that appeal 
strongly to the imagination have largely 
shared. An interest and importance belong 
to the few acres of weather-bleached rocks, 
only to be accounted for, perhaps, by remem- 
bering their peculiar position, which offers a 
harbor—rather unsafe, it is true—in the 
midst of the ocean. Long before the pil- 
grims settled at Plymouth, they sheltered ex- 
plorers who came for love of gold or desire 
for fame or thirst for adventure across the 
Atlantic, farther from their homes than it 
would be to sail around the world in these 
days. It is said that the islands were sighted 
by Gosnold in 1602; and a year later they 
were reported by one of those devoted 
searchers for sassafras, who believed that 
from this humble plant might be distilled 
that elixir of life, sought in vain under 
Florida skies. In 1605-6 there were some 
attempts to establish French supremacy here; 
but it was left for Capt. John Smith to give 
the islands his own name, and to vow that 
of no other land would he be lord and propri- 
etor save only of these ‘‘remarkablest Isles 
for landmarks, none neare them, against Ac- 
cominticus.’’ ‘‘No other lot for me,’’ he 
declared, ‘‘but Smith Isles, which are a 
many of barren rocks.’” But these are 
Smith’s Isles no longer; and even the three 
Turks’ Heads, that once surmounted the 
monument raised in his memory, have rolled 
off one by one, as did those of the Moslems 
who gained for him his coat-of-arms. 

Some of the tragic tales connected with the 
history of these islands date back to the bar- 
barities of King Philip’s War. More gen- 
erally satisfactory are those that tell of the 


-pirates who once kept here their headquar- 


ters. Sometimes the pirates made prisoners 
of the fishermen; but in those cases it seems 
as if the gains must always have been 
meagre. It was a party of shoalers who 
were flogged by their disappointed captors, 
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and then compelled to take their choice be- 
tween cursing Parson Mather three times 
each or being’ hanged. The choice was 
quickly made; but it is not recorded that 
Cotton Mather preached shorter or more con- 
solatory sermons to condemned pirates after- 
ward. They tell stories, too, about the 
famous Blackbeard whose beautiful lady still 
haunts White Island, keeping her solemn 
oath, guarding the pirate treasure, and ever 
looking out to sea for his retum. She is a 
gentle, quiet ghost, unlike that of the evil- 
minded Philip Babb, still brandishing a glit- 
tering knife on a certain beach of Appledore. 
The many and varied ghost stories of the 
islands are themselves witness to the solitari- 
ness of the island people, who used to tell 
them again and again, shuddering at ‘the 
horror, yet impelled to enjoy even this relief 
from the monotony of their daily lives. 

Sunday proved to be a typical island day. 
despite the fog of the early morning. The 
Appledore residents trooped over to help fill 
the audience-room in the Oceanic Hotel, 
which, as in other years, has been taken for 
general headquarters. They were greeted 
first by a sight of Admiral- Sampson’s squad- 
ron, and the interest which brought spy- 
glasses into requisition and crowded the back 
piazza of the hotel reminded one of the 
eagerness with which a passing sail is greeted 
by those out of sight of land. The Indiana 
steamed ahead; but the mighty vessels came 
soon to rest, and then remained in sight for 
the rest of the day. 

The morning service was conducted by 
Rey. James De Normandie, assisted by 
Rev. Frank.S. C. Wicks of Brighton. The 
hymn-books had not arrived; but the hymns 
chosen were familiar to all, and the singing 
went off in a spirited manner under the 
leadership of Mr. Nash, organist of Mr. 
Dole’s church in Jamaica Plain, and Miss 
King, contralto in Dr. Hale’s church. Dr. 
De Normandie preached from the text, ‘‘If 
any one loveth not the best, let him be 
anathema maranatha, ’’ explaining the thought 
of the passage as ‘‘If any man love not 
the Lord, let him be put aside or behind; 
for the Lord is coming to claim his own.”’ 
Jesus had then been dead more than a quarter 
of a century; but the impression of his lov- 
ing, gentle ministry was fresh. The centu- 
ries have gone; but the injunction is still the 
same, and the great fact comes out more and 
more clearly that, if we do not love the best 
things in life, there is a ban laid upon us 
more sure and terrible than the anathema of 
any church or council. 

Mr. De Normandie illustrated his thought 
by showing it to be true in appreciation of 
the best things in literature and in science, 
brought to such advancement in this Victorian 
age. It is equally true when applied to our 
love of country. If we do not love the ideals 
for which the nation has stood, we shall be 
set aside in the race of humanity on which 
we were divinely started. Not to honor the 
best, to adore the highest, is to be anathe- 
matized by the eternal ‘principle of justice. 
And it is also true that the Lord cometh,— 
not in bodily presence, but in a deepening 
reverence for humanity, an ever-growing 
thought of freedom, and a widening sense of 
brotherhood. Thus we can be patient, know- 
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ing ourselves fellow-workers with God in 
God’s own universe, if we but love the high- 
est, see the light when it shines, hear the 
melodies in the air, and not make ourselves 
blind and deaf and dumb to the possibilities 
set before us. 

Rev. George W. Stone preached the sermon 
of the evening service, and spoke with vigor 
and earnestness on ‘‘Religious Courage.’’ 
He showed how the finest illustrations of re- 
ligious courage may be drawn from the life 
of Jesus; and he believed that the world is 
ready now, as never before, for men and 
‘women who are ready to~follow his example. 
In every religious organization those who 
know the truth are plentiful, but they need 
to be set free by this religious honesty. 
After.a brief study of conditions existing in 
other churches, Mr. Stone made an earnest 
plea for a more active, constructive spirit in 
our own denomination, saying that there is not 
a Protestant denomination in America more 
united in its positive statements of faith 
than our own. The audience expressed its 
interest by the closest attention. Rev. Mr. 
Wright of Montpelier, Vt., and Rev. Mr. 
Goodrich of Dorchester, Mass., shared in the 
devotional service of the evening. 

E. E. M. 


Literature. 


Municipal Monopolies.* 


Prof. Bemis is well known as an authority 
on the subject of the ownership and manage- 
ment of gas and electric light and water-works 
by municipalities. To this volume, called 
on the title-page ‘‘A Collection of Papers by 
American Economists and Specialists,’’ ed- 
ited by himself, he contributes not far from 
half the matter, treating independently of gas, 
street railways, and the general subject of 
‘regulation ownership, ’’ and adding a hun- 
dred pages on ‘‘The Latest Electric Light 
Reports’’ to the longer paper by Prof. J. R. 
Commons, on ‘‘Municipal Electric Light- 
ing.’’ This paper is still further supple- 
mented by a brief discussion of the validity 
of electirc light comparisons by Prof. 
F. A. C. Perrine of Leland Stanford, Jr., 
University. Prof. Frank Parsons of the 
same Kansas college as the editor treats 
the Telephone and ‘‘ Legal Aspects of Monop- 
oly,’’ and Dr. Max West, ‘‘Municipal Fran- 
chises in New York,’’ in a paper mainly 
historical. The remaining chapter, the first 
in order, on ‘‘ Water-works,’’ is by Mr. M. N. 
Baker, an associate editor of HFugineering 
WVews. It is distinctively the most valuable 
and trustworthy in the volume, Dr. West’s 
ranking next. Profs. Commons, Parsons, and 
Bemis are thoroughgoing advocates of mu- 
nicipalization, and ‘strongly polemic against 
Mr. H. A. Foster and Mr. M. J. Francisco, 
who take the private ownership side. The 
writer of this notice believes in the gradual 
municipalization of the monopolies here 
treated; but he could easily imagine a more 
judicial handling of the matter than Prof. 
Bemis and Prof. Parsons especially give 
The ease with which money can be wasted in 
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the conduct of a municipal electric light plant, 
for instance, is not sufficiently apparent to 
these two gentlemen. The writer lives in a 
small city, where, after fourteen years’ expe- 
rience, the electric light last year cost the city 
fifty per cent. more than it should, while the 
plant is in an inferior condition. Yet, on 
the whole, the system isa success. The city, 
having acquired the water-works, lacked the 
good sense to place it and the electric light 
plant in the hands of a special commission of 
business men. Such instances show the need 
of studying all the facts of the case. This 
volume has great value in the minuteness of 
its information, tabular and other, and will 
doubtless do much to forward the strong move- 
ment toward municipalization of light and 
water-works, the case for which is well made 
out where civic life is honest and alert to 
rebuke abuses in city governments. The tele- 
phone and the street railway will be attended 
to later, when experience with the other 
monopolies has given wisdom. 


THE MIRACLE AT MARKHAM. 
M. Sheldon. Chicago: The Church Press. — 
The marvellous success of Mr. Sheldon’s 
books in England, where they are discussed 
with an earnestness sometimes approaching 
passion, and where they have apparently 
gained the attention of all classes, may react 
in America, and lead to an even wider inter- 
est in them than has yet prevailed. ‘hat is, 
they have undoubtedly been widely read in 
this country; but the point has not been 
reached here where uewspaper discussion has 
raged about them till it is unpardonable not 
to know their import and general tendency. 
This latest book has been running as a serial 
in the Ram’s Horn. Its central thought is 
the eminently sensible and Christian one of 
bringing together men and women of all de- 
nominations to work on lines of common 
effort for the purification of politics, the 
promotion of temperance, and the improve- 
ment of social life. Mr. Sheldon believes 
that, while churches are not ready or willing 
to unite on a basis of creed, they are willing 
to unite on a basis of Christian service. In 
the town of Markham a miracle was wrought 
which made the Episcopalian ready to join 
hands with the orthodox minister, the Bap- 
tist ready to share in the communion with the 
Presbyterian, the Catholic ready to work with 
the Salvation Army for common ends; and 
the final report is that ‘‘of no church have 
we learned more than of the Catholic.’’ 
Unitarians are not mentioned; but, as they 
have not been left out in places where such 
experiments have been actually tried, it is 
fair to suppose they would have been in- 
cluded in the Markham Union. There is a 
double love-story connected with the main 
course of events, which is doubtless intended 
to extend the influence of the book in quar- 
ters where it would be read primarily as a 
story. 


By Charles 


Jusrice TO THE JEw. By Madison C. 
Peters. New York: F. Tennyson Neely. 
$1.—Mr. Peters’s account of what the. Jew 
has done for the world is not written for the 
special student of Jewish history, but for 
popular use. After chapters on the Jewish 
pre-Revolutionary settlements in the United 
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States, the present number and distribution 
of the Jews, and the growth of Jewish popu- 
lation in his country, the author considers 
the high place which the few has held in the 
arts, sciences, politics, finance, etc. He 
shows that the Jews furnished more than their 
proportion of supporters to the colonial cause 
in the Revolutionary War, and mentions 
many who achieved high distinction in the 
later wars. In considering the attitude of 
modern Judaism toward Christianity, he 
quotes freely from Rabbi Gottheil, Dr. 
Kohler, and Rabbi Krauskopf, to show their 
breadth of thought and kindliness of feeling. 
Mr. Peters, who is the pastor of the Bloom- 
ingdale church in New York, has collected 
here many facts; and the book will doubtless 
be read with interest and profit by many who 
would be little influenced by a more profound 
and scholarly treatment of the subject. 


EVERY-DAY BUTTERFLIES. By Samuel 
Hubbard Scudder. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $2.—It is impossible to look 


over the pages of Mr. Scudder’s latest book 
on butterflies, and not desire to know some- 
thing at first hand about these beautiful 
winged creatures which he describes with 
such clearness that identification seems easy. 
His story of the sometimes simple, some- 
times curiously complex, lives of our very 
commonest butterflies—‘‘those which every 
rambler at all observant sees about him at 
one time or another’’—tempts the reader, as 
no other book ever has, to become himself a 
student. It suggests better acquaintance with 
these ‘‘wayward wanderers’’ while they are 
alive rather than the mere collection of-life- 
less specimens. The very names are alluring. 


There are Dreamy Dusky-wings and Little 


Wood-satyrs and Silver-spotted Hesperids, 
and sixty more, with names equally indicative 
of beauty or swiftness, but all ‘‘our very 
commonest.’’ One might collect many years, 
and still be glad to learn from Mr. Scudder, 
whose authority in this branch of natural 
science has long been acknowledged. The 
sequence of the chapters is in accord with 
the appearance of the different butterflies 
described, thus following the season. The 
book is beautifully printed and illustrated. 


A HIsToRY OF THE AMERICAN NATION. 
By Andrew C. McLaughlin. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co.—It is not often that a 
one-volume school history, intended for 
school use, is written in such agreeable and 
animated style as is the recent history of the 
United States, by Prof. McLaughlin of the 
University of Michigan. Its clear and con- 
cise statement is something more than bald 
assertion. Its purpose is to trace the main 
lines of national development, and to show 
how the American people have come to be 
what they are. It begins with the struggles 
of the nations of Western Europe for posses- 
sion of the‘New World, and ends with the 
events of President McKinley’s administra- 
tion, showing how ‘‘Western expansion has 
gone on until now the newest West is in the 
farthest Orient.’’ The book is rather larger 
in size and more attractive in general appear- 
ance than text-books usually are. Its equip- 
ment includes references to books of authority 
that are easily accessible, and of a character 
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_to interest high-school pupils, besides care- 


fully selected illustrations and various maps 
and tables. The author has made the most of 
the space at his disposal. 


FAIRYLAND OF SCIENCE. By Arabella B. 
Buckley. New York: D. Appleton & Co.— 
It is a pleasure to welcome this new edition 
of a delightful book which has held its own 
for over twenty years, despite the ‘numerous 
attempts that have been made to equal it in 
similar lines. It deserves a place on the 
bookshelf of every child; and actual experi- 
ment proves that it will be read and enjoyed, 
stimulating direct observation and deepening 
The original volume 
has been considerably extended, in order to 
include mention of the latest scientific dis- 
coveries in the departments treated; and in 
the departments it is adapted to American 
readers by American illustrations of general 
scientific truths. We wish for it a renewed 
popularity. 


Miscellaneous. 


Charles W. Bain, Professor of Ancient 
has 
edited the seventh book of the Odyssey ina 
small volume of itself, in which there are 
one hundred pages of notes and vocabulary to 
thirteen pages of text. It is, of course, in- 
tended for beginners in Homer; and, appar- 
ently, nothing has been left undone to make 
the study an interesting one. Points of 
grammar ate sparingly noticed; while full 
information has been given on matters con- 
cerning archeology, mythology, and litera- 
ture. The volume is one of the ‘‘Standard 
Classic Series,’’ of which Mr. Tetlow is 
general editor, and of which Ginn & Co. are 


the publishers. 


The second volume of Zhe Children’s Series 
of the Modern Reader's Bible gives the stories 
of the New Testament, and is the twenty- 
fourth and probably the last of the entire 
series, which is now well known and widely 
appreciated. These stories are in the lan- 
guage of Scripture, altered only by omissions. 
They fall naturally into two divisions, — 
those taken from the Life of Jesus and from 
the Acts of the Apostles. Prof. Moulton re- 
peats here what he has said before, that the 
**Children’s Series’’ is intended to give the 
‘ground plan of Bible history. When the 
ground has been covered as a whole in this 
story form, then some particular section may 
be chosen for study in the full form of his- 
tory, literature, or documents. 


A History of Spain, written for young read- 
ers by Frederick A. Ober and published by 
D. Appleton & Co., is another of the many 
volumes that have been recently written 
about this country, and which testify to the 
confidence of publishers that popular interest 
in Spanish subjects is not yet ready to sub- 
side. A good general history of Spain has 
long been wanting; although Prescott and 
Irving have told the story of single epochs 
in a way not likely to be soon superseded, 
and Mr. Ober’s neat and attractive little 
book will be found valuable for general refer- 
ence and for an outline of events since the 
days when Spain was a Roman province. 
About one-fifth of the space is given toa 
narration of recent events in connection with 
the Spanish colonies; and, although Mr. Ober 
has endeavored to give an account that will 
stand ‘‘the test of unprejudiced criticism, ’’ 
it can hardly be considered as one that Span- 
ish historians are likely to accept. 


The Magazines. 


International Journal of Ethics, table of 
contents for July: ‘‘The New ‘Ethical’ Phi- 
losophy,’’ John Watson, Queen’s College, 
Kingston, Canada; ‘‘Good Citizenship and 
Athletics,’’ C. S. Loch, London; ‘‘Instruc- 
tion of the Young in Sexual Knowledge,’’ 
E. Lyttelton, Haileybury College, Hertford, 
Eng.; ‘‘The Right of the State to be,”’ 
Westel Woodbury Willoughby, Johns Hopkins 
University ; ‘‘ Affection in Education, *’ Ed- 
ward Carpenter, Holmsfield, Eng.; ‘‘*The 
Mission of Music,’’ S. A. Barnett, Toynbee 
Hall, London. One-third of the number is 
given to consideration of the instruction of 
the young, and especially of boys, in mat- 
ters pertaining to the physical impulses 
which affect social morality. Without know- 
ing the names and homes of the authors, the 
experienced reader would know that these 
articles were written in England, and by men 
who have had much experience with ‘‘ public 
schools.’’ We have few schools in America 
corresponding to the public school to which 
boys are sent at a very early age. While the 
teaching of these papers is wholesome on the 
whole, it seems to us to be based upon a set 
of facts which are peculiar to an institution. 
Boys and girls of America are more free from 
vice than these papers would indicate. 


Music Recetved. 


From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 


Our Jack. Song. For low voice. Ey H. Trotére. 

Star of the Desert. Song. For high or low voice. By 
Theo. Bonheur. : . 

Nightingales. Song. For high voice. By Frank E. 


wyer. 
Proposal. Song. For medium voice. By Frank H. 
Brackett. 


Boat Song. ae & For medium voice. By Gerrit Smith. 
The Days gone by. Song. For high voice. By Homer 
N. Bartlett. id i : 

Once in a Purple Twilight. Song. For high voice. By 
Eugene Cowles. ; ; yee 
ae For the piano. Transcribed by Heinrich 

ie 
Undine. Mazurka Caprice. For the piano. By Howard 


Cadmus, 

Carmefa. Valse de Salon. Arranged for four hands by 
Charles Fonteyn Manney. By H. Lane Wilson. 

Cradle Song. ong. For high or medium voice. By 
Reginald de Koven. | i 

By Little Steps (A Petits Pas). For the piano. By P. 
Sudessi. i 

Six O’clock in the Bay. Song. For low voice. By Ste- 
phen Adams. . > 

Oh, lay thine Hand in mine, Dear. 
voice. By Smith N. Penfield. | i 

ie Little Girl. Song. For high voice. By Paolo La 

illa. 

The Garden Old. Song, with violin obligato. For high 
voice. By Henry K. Hadley. < 

Lend me thy Lance. Song. By R. 
Huntington Woodman. i : 

lowers Ab Song. For high or medium voice, 

By Henry K. Hadley. 


~SOUL-POWER. 


A Discussion 


Song. For bass 


For high voice. 


Concerning the Religious and Practical Value 
of “Mental Health.” ; 


BY 


GEORGE CROSWELL CRESSEY, Ph.D., 


Author of “Essential Man,” “Essay on Mental Evo- 
lution,” etc. 


PRICE 15 CENTS. 


For sale by booksellers. 


Sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by ; 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, - - - Boston. 


The Religion of Evolution. Twelve 
Lectures. By M. J. SAVAGE. Cloth, $1.50. 


{ 
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The Spirit of God. 
CHUNDER MOzOoMDAR. 
$1.50. 

An idea of the work may be gained from the titles of the 
chapters; The Spirit, The Hindu Doctrine of the ‘Spirit, 
Doctrine of the Spirit in Christianity, Sense of the Unseen, 
The Spirit in Nature, The Kinship in Nature, The Spir- 
wtual Power of the Senses, The Spirit in Life, The Spirit 
in the Spirit, The Spirit in Immortal Life, The Spirit in 
Toes it vf heed B sie Si aes PRE in Conscience. 

irit in Christ, rit 17 istory, The Spirit i; 
all Religions, Live authe Spat, ie ra 


Heart-Beats. <A Book of Meditations. 
By Prorap CHUNDER MozooMDAR. With 
Portrait and Biographical Sketch of the 
Author. Cloth, red edges, $1.50; white, full 
gilt, $2.00. 


Its poetic title is suggestive of its contents. It is a col- 
lection of brief paragraphs, which are not so much the 
scintillations of the intellect as poems of the imagination 
and pulsations of the heart, It is an illustration of the 
lofty heights to which devotional sentiment may rise, free 
from all tinge of superstition. —Christian Register. 


The Oriental Christ. By Protap 
CHUNDER Mozoompar.. New Edition. 193 
pages. Cloth, $1.25. 


The existence of this book is of BECLOMEED ag more than 

a curiosity; and rich as a new, fresh, and very suggestive 

Ue) of the character and person of Christ.—Christian 
nion, 


By Prorap 
233 pages. Cloth 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 


_ | price by j . 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, - - - Boston. 


CHAPEL PRAYERS 


OF 


GEORGE RUDOLPH FREEMAN, 


Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament Literature, 
Meadville Theological School. 


Published as a loving Memorial by his Students, 


PRICE 50 CENTS. 


For sale at Book-rooms of the AMERICAN 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 25 Beacon Street, 
or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by Gro. H. 
ELLIs, 272 Congress Street. 


The Deeper Meanings 


FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY. 


ConTEnTs: The Cost of the Divine Spark; 
The Poet-vision; Looking at Life through 
New Eyes; Rejoice, we Conquer! 


Price 50 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, Bostpaid, on receipt of 
Brice by 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


272 Congress Street, - - - Boston, 


786 
The Dome. 


- Two Sides to the Question. 


I dreamt a jolly Juggernaut 
Was romping round my head ; 

A coach and pair were on the stair; 
An earthquake shook the bed! 


I woke, and found that Ted and Tot — 
For it was only they — 

Were up at four, and at the door 
To celebrate the day. 


I think grown-ups are awful queer! 
Those crackers there of mine 

Made such a din beneath the tin— 
Why, it was simply fixe / 


And then mamma came calling down: 
«Why can’t you little boys 
Just fix those things — those horrid things! — 
So’s not to make a zoise !”’ 
—The Churchman. 


How Saint Francis converted the 
Ferocious Wolf of Agobio. 


TRANSLATED BY KATRINA CORTAZZO. 


Once when Saint Francis was at Agobio, a 
little town in the mountains near Assisi, he 
heard of a ferocious wolf that was ravaging 
the neighborhood, so that the inhabitants 
lived in a state of terror. For this wolf was 
not content to prey upon beasts, but attacked 
human beings as well, and sometimes came 
so near to the town that the people were 
afraid at last to stir outside the walls, unless 
well .armed; and, even so, no man, single- 
handed, had been able to withstand the 
wolf’s attack. Saint Francis, when he heard 
these things, was filled with pity for the 
people, and determined to encounter the 
wolf; and, though much dissuaded by the in- 
habitants of the city, he one day, with a few 
companions, went forth out of the gate, mak- 
ing the sign of the most holy cross and 
placing his whole trust in God. When they 
had gone but a little way, however, the com- 
panions were seized with such fear that they 
could go no further. So Saint Francis was 
obliged to proceed on his way alone toward 
the wood where the wolf was. Presently out 
came the wolf to meet Saint Francis, with 
gaping mouth and most ferocious aspect; 
and the people who stood fearfully at a dis- 
tance were witnesses of the wondrous miracle 
Saint Francis performed. He came quite 
close to the wolf, and made the sign of the 
holy cross upon him, and then said: ‘‘Come 
hither, my brother wolf, and, in the name 
of Jesus Christ, obey my command and do 
no hurt to me or to any of these people!’’ 
Marvellous sight! So soon as Saint Francis 
made the sign of the cross, the terrible wolf 
closed his gaping jaws, and ceased to run 
menacingly toward him, and, having heard 
the command of Saint Francis, came meekly 
like a lamb, and lay at his feet! 

Saint Francis then continued to speak to 
the wolf. ‘‘My brother wolf,’’ he said, 
**thou hast of late done great harm in this 
country, and hast committed many grievous 
acts of wickedness and ferocity. Thou hast 
harmed many of God’s creatures without 
mercy; and not alone hast thou killed and 
devoured thy brother beasts, but thou hast 
dared to kill man, made in God’s image, for 
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which thing thou art fit to be hanged for a 
thief and a murderer. Every one is against 
thee and speaks ill of thee, and the whole 
country hates and fears thee. Yet do I desire 
to make peace twixt the people and thee, my 
brother wolf, so that thou shalt be pardoned 
thy .past offences, and they shall no longer 
fear to be harmed by thee. Then: neither 
man nor beast shall have cause to persecute 
thee more. ’’ 

At these words the wolf, by movements of 
his body and bowing of his head, plainly 
showed his readiness to obey; and Saint 
Francis continued :— 

‘‘My brother wolf, since thou dost show 
me that thou dost consent to this which I 
propose, I promise thee that thou shalt re- 
ceive daily thy portion of food from the 
people of this country; for well do I know 
that for hunger thou didst often these cruel 
things. Now, however, for this mercy that 
I obtain for thee I desire that thou in thy 
turn, my brother wolf, shalt promise never 
again to harm man or beast? Wilt thou 
promise me this?’’ Again the wolf bowed 
his head, most evidently assenting. Then 
said Saint Francis :— 

“*T desire, my brother wolf, that thou 
shouldst pledge thy faith to observe this 
promise, so that I may confidently trust 
thee. ’’ 

So saying, Saint Francis put out his hand; 
and the wolf, raising his paw, placed it in 
the hand of Saint Francis, giving thereby 
what sign of good faith he was able. Saint 
Francis resumed: ‘‘My brother, wolf, I now 
command thee, in the name of Jesus Christ, 
to come and follow me without fear; and we 
will ratify this peace before God.’’ And the 
wolf obediently followed after Saint Francis 
like a young, tame lamb. At these proceed- 
ings the people greatly marvelled; and im- 
mediately the news spread over all the city, 
and men and women, young and old, the 
mighty and the humble, rushed to the market- 
place, to see Saint Francis returning with 
the wolf. When all the people were gathered 
together, Saint Francis rose up, and preached 
to them concerning God’s ways,—how he 
allows trouble and misfortune to come upon 
his people mainly because of their sins and 
shortcomings, and how we should constantly 
live in his faith, and fear and strive to 
please him through repentance and submis- 
sion to his will. ‘‘Now hearken unto my 
words,’’ Saint Francis said, in conclusion. 
‘*God will surely deliver you out of all your 
afflictions, as he has delivered you out of the 
jaws of this wolf to-day, if ye will only trust 
and obey him always, and live and do after 
his commandments. Our brother wolf, who 
is here before you, has promised and given 
me his pledge that he will make a covenant 
of peace with you, and never again molest or 
offend you in any way whatsoever; and you, 
on your side, are to promise that he shall re- 
ceive daily from you his necessary portion of 
food so long as he shall live. I am his 
surety that he will faithfully observe his part 
of the compact.’’ The multitude, as with a 
single voice, promised solemnly to provide 
food daily for the wolf as long as he should 
live. Then Saint Francis repeated to the 
wolf before all the people, ‘‘My brother 
wolf, dost thou really and earnestly promise 
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to live in peace with these people, and never 
to do harm to them or to any creature?’’ 
The wolf knelt down and bowed his head, 
and with great humility showed by his move- 
ments that he understood and promised. ’’ 

‘*My brother wolf,’’ Saint Francis contin- 
ued, ‘‘as thou didst give me thy pledge with- 
out the gate, so, again, before the people, I 
desire that thou do the same to enforce thy 
promise to them and to prove to me that thou 
wilt not deceive me who am become thy 
surety.’’ The wolf obediently again raised 
his paw, and placed it solemnly and trust- 
fully in the hand of Saint Francis. 

So, for all these things, there was great re- 
joicing among the people, and great marvel- 
ling at the wondrous power to the blessed 
Saint Francis; and, for this new miracle and 
for his goodness, they cried aloud, thank- 
fully blessing and praising God for sending 


Saint Francis to them, who by his merits | 


had accomplished their liberation from the 
terror of a cruel beast. And now for two 
years the wolf lived at Agobia and came and 
went tamely in and out of the houses, and 
was daily fed and always courteously treated 
by the people. And in all that time that he 
lived there and went about alone he never 
did harm to any creature, nor was he ever 
molested by any one; and the dogs, even, 
never followed him nor barked at him, so 
gentle was he. Then, after two years, 
brother wolf died of old age, greatly 
mourned by the people, who were much 
afflicted in his death; for, while he lived, 
by constantly seeing him going about so 
meekly through the streets, they had better 
held in remembrance the merits and holiness 
of Saint Francis. 


The Cook-stove. 


‘‘Grandpa, the big folks have had you all 
day; and now you belong to us.’’ 

“Well, children,’’ said grandpa, smiling. 
‘*What do you want,—some birthday cake?”’ 

“Oh, no! 
want a story.’’ 

Just then mamma came in; and, passing 
over to grandpa, she laid her hand lovingly 
upon his head, and said :— 

‘Vou must be very tired, father, you have 
seen so many to-day. Let me take the chil- 
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dren, and tell them one of my stories, The 
boys say mine are pretty good, but not half 


so good as grandpa’s.’’ 


““No, Mary: let them stay a little while. 
It rests me to be with them.”’ 

““At any rate, I will carry off the baby; 
and, boys, do not Jean against grattdpa, so as 
to tire him. ”’ 

As she looked back, “when leaving the 
room, a lovely picture met her eyes. Her 
white-haired father, whose eighty years had 
been one long service of love to others, formed 
the centre of the group. His arm was thrown 
around her Isabel, and standing around their 
grandfather were her sturdy boys. 

““Now what shall the story be about?’’ 
asked grandpa, when they were again alone. 

**Oh, something you did when you were a 
boy, or something you saw.’’ 

Grandpa thought a moment, and then said, 
' “T am going to tell you about the first 
cook-stove I ever saw.’’ 

*‘Didn’t they always have stoves? How 
could they cook without them?’’ came ina 
chorus from the children. 

“No. We had a large open fireplace in 
our kitchen; and in it was an iron crane that 
had -hooks of all sizes upon it. Mother 
would swing it out, and hang the teakettle or 
potato-kettle on one of the hooks, and then 
swing it back over the fire.’’ 

“But, grandpa, didn’t you have anything 
to eat but boiled things,—no bread or cake? 
How could you live without pies?’’ 

“*Most likely,’’ said Tom, ‘‘they put the 
pies right down on the sticks of wood.’’ 

“© Tom! What if the sticks burned out 
and broke when the pies were half done? 
Then where'd they go to?’’ said Dick. 

““Of course, we had biscuit and pies,’’ 
said grandpa. ‘‘ Mother had a tin baker’’— 

“fA tin baker! Was he like our baker who 
goes around with a cart?’’ interrupted Tom. 

“Hardly. Ours was a kind of tin box, 
with a shelf. in it; and one side was open. 
Mother put in the pies or cake, and put it 
very near the fire. She had to keep turning 
the things in the baker, or they would scorch. 
One day, when something had scorched, 
father said, ‘Patience, wouldn’t you like a 
cook-stove?’ And mother said she did not 
know, she had never seen one, and she did 
not know as she could learn to cook in one. 
“Well, dress up Charlie, and I will take him 
down to the tavern,’ said father; ‘for they 
have a new one there, and I want to see it.’ 
So mother put on my cap; and I took father’s 
hand, and trudged off to the tavern. 

‘*Of course, they had stoves in the cities 
some time before this; but my home being 
in a small country town, when the first one 
came, it was quite an event. So a number of 
men had gathered around the stove, and they 
were wondering how the heat could be car- 
ried to the oven so as to heat it. Finally, 
the cook said it was his opinion that you 
would have to put a fire directly under the 
oven to heat it, and that was what those little 
doors were for.’’ 

**Not those little doors where the soot is 
cleaned out, grandpa?’’ 

**Ves, he said the fuel must be put in 

here. ”’ 

‘“‘Why, they couldn’t put in more than 
three shavings at a time! Oh, I wish I 
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could have been there! I would have told 
them all about the stove,’’ said Tom. 

**No doubt, ’’ said grandpa, with a smile. 
‘But they studied it out without you. They 
put a fire in the fire-box; and, when the oven 
was hot, the cook put in a pan of cookies to 
bake. In afew minutes they were bsked and 
passed around, every one pronouncing them 
just as good as if baked before the fire. 

“‘In a few days our stove came, and it was 
such a wonder that the people came from the 
country all around to see it. I remember the 
day it came; for it was my birthday, —just 
seventy-five years ago to-day,—and I was 
five years old,’’—Celi« M. Stone, in Sunday 
School Times. 


His Word of Honor. 


The order had been issued in Paris in 1871 
by the new republican authorities that com- 
munist insurgents who were taken with arms 
in their hands should be put to death imme- 
diately. So writes a French correspondent of 
the St. Louis Republic. The order was being 
relentlessly executed, when, in the garden of 
the Elysée Palace, a detachment of republi- 
can troops came upon a small band of insur- 
gents. Among them was a boy of fifteen 
years, still in short trousers. On the way 
the fifteen-year-old boy broke out from 
among his companions, and placed himself 
in front of the colonel who commanded the 
escort. Making the military salute with a 
good deal of grace, he said, — 

‘*Monsieur, you’re going to shoot me, I 
suppose?’’ 

**Certainly, my iad,’’ said the colonel. 
‘*Taken with arms in your hands, it’s all up 
with you. ‘That is the order.’’ 

‘All right!’’ said the boy. ‘‘But see 
here. I live in Miromesnil Street, where my 
mother is conciérge in a house, She’ll waii 
for me if I don’t come home. I just wani 
to go home and quiet her a bit, you know. 
Come, colonel, let me run home awhile. I 
give you my word of honor I’ll come back to 
be shot!’’ 

The colonel was struck with astonishment 
at the boy’s demand. : 

‘You give me your word of honor, eh? 
that you’ll return in time to be executed?’’ 

**My word of honor, monsieur!’’ 

‘*Well, welll’? said the colonel. 
home, boy.’’ ; 

The youth bowed, and scampered off. 

‘*The last we shall see of him,’’ said the 
colonel. 

Half an hour passed by. But all at once 
the door opened, and the boy communist 
popped in. 

‘‘Here I am, monsieur!’’ he exclaimed. 
“*T saw mamma, told her, gave her my watch, 
and kissed her. Now I’m ready.’’ 

Then the colonel did what perhaps none 
but a rough soldier would have done. He 
rose, came over to the boy, seized him by 
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both ears, led him thus to the door, and 
kicked him out of it, exclaiming :— 
‘‘Go out, you young brigand! Get back 


to your mother just as quick as you can!”’ 
With a red face the officer returned to his 
chair, muttering to his companions, as he 
waved his hand toward a party of the con- 
demned insurgents, — 
‘*So they have their heroes, then, —those 
scoundrels!’’ 


The Innocent Punished. 


A gentleman had left Rover at his sister's 
while abroad for a few months, says the Chi- 
cago ews, and on his return the animal was so 
excited that he was not surprised to hear him 
barking in the night. The barking was so per- 
sistent that the owner put on his dressing-gown 
to go downstairs, and pat Rover on the head 
to soothe him. He was no sooner in bed again 
than the noise began. So he made another 
journey to point out, with some asperity, that 
the repetition of the offence would call down 
serious consequences upon the delinquent. He 
was just dozing when the barking started more 
furiously than ever, and continued until he 
made a third journey—with a walking-stick. 
Soon after the disturbance began once more. 
Fortunately, the gentleman was too sleepy to 
get up again; and at last he went off to sleep, 
vowing to sell the dog the next day. When 
the morning came, however, his sister hoped 
that he had not been aroused by the barking 
of—her new parrot! It. was always imitating 
the dog at night, she said. 
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Good News. 
New England by Gov. Leverett. 


“Ts it not a goodly land,” 
He cried, ‘‘ where naught is wanting that can bless 
The heart of man with wholesome happiness? 
Summer subdues not here 
To sloth the dissolute mind ; 
Nor doth the rigorous year 
Tn long inaction bind 
His ice-locked arm and torpid faculties. 
But changeful skies 
And varying seasons in their due career 
Bring forth his powers; and in the vigorous frame 
‘The human spirit thrives and ripens here. 
Where might the sober mind, 
Which Heaven with temperate desires hath blest, 
A land of happier promise find? 
Where might a good man fitlier fix his rest? 
Where better might he choose a burial-place 
For him and for his race, 
Where wiselier plant the tree 
Of his posterity ?”’ 
—R. Southey. 


Providence in History. 


A Portuguese minister, in this country, 
who had a chance at Washington to see the 
amazing follies and fatuities of the end of 
Jefferson’s reign and the beginning of Madi- 
son’s, wrote that the United States was pro- 
tected only by the Providence which takes 
care of drunkards and madmen. 

The remark was perfectly true. If the 
minister had known what he said, —as he did 
not,—he would have gone down to history as 
one of the wise men of his time. He did 
not know. He only meant to say something 
insulting, and to imply that this nation 
would speedily go where drunkards and in- 
sane men generally do go. The Portuguese 
minister could not see beyond the range of 
vision which diplomacy reveals to people, 
and what is popularly called politics. He 
really supposed that the man at the helm was 
the motive power of the ship. He did not 
know what he meant when he used the word 
** Providence. ’’ 

Fifty years after this utterance Dr. Bellows 
made a statement of the progress of the 
American people which very much resembles 
that of the ‘‘Portingaller,’’ but which was 
based on a comprehension of the truth. 
Speaking in the darkest period of the Civil 
War, Dr. Bellows spoke of this nation as ‘*a 
headless democracy, drifting to victory.’’ 

It will be observed by any one who studies 
this remark that its author understood that 
the American people is the sovereign of 
America. If you had asked him why the 
follies of Jefferson and Madison and their 
coteries did not destroy the nation, he would 
have said that behind these people there was 
their country. He would have said that the 
average wisdom of the country’ was much 
greater than that of the nest of picayune poli- 
ticians who were trying to manage the coun- 
try. He would have shown that there were 
good reasons why Providence should be on 
the side of the great American people, even 
at the moment when Providence administered 
some pretty hard blows upon the knuckles of 
any scribes and janitors and sewer-diggers 
whom the American people chose to employ. 

Mr. Bonaparte, in his Phi Beta address, 
spoke of the Presidents who are so unfortu- 
nate as to have to announce the decree of this 
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American people as if they were cowards 
and knaves. He said :— 

“‘Tt ought to be, but I do not think it is, 
incredible that a resolution of Congress, actu- 
ally or virtually declaring war, may be one 
day signed by a President who himself be- 
lieves war ‘contrary to the best calculations 
of policy’ for this country, but has been led 
to think it also, and perhaps to think it 
falsely, necessary or advisable to assure his 
party’s victory at the polls, possibly to assure 
his own re-election to office. ’’ 

I was listening with profound interest to 
these words; and I was so dull that I really 
thought that he was alluding to that histori- 
cal crisis when Madison, who disapproved 
of the war with England, and was committed 
against it in every way that a man could be 
committed, found himself ‘‘powerless to di- 
rect the panic-stricken Congress which went 
out of power with Jefferson.’’ ‘‘A party had 
come into power which meant to have war 
with England. A committee of that party, 
headed by Henry Clay, waited upon Madi- 
son, and told him that, if he did not declare 
for war, he should not be renominated as the 
candidate for the Presidency.’’ With every 
new study of the memoirs of that time, it 
appears more and more distinctly that Madi- 
son was thus forced unwillingly into a war 
for which the nation was wholly unprepared. 

I say I was stupid enough io think that 
Mr. Bonaparte had gone back to those days, 
and was describing a transaction of which the 
details are now open to the world. But it 
proved that he was referring to Mr. McKin- 
ley. It seems that he really thinks that, 
when the House of Representatives and the 
Senate, with absolute unanimity, had voted 
for an expenditure of fifty millions of dollars 
for war purposes, those people did not repre- 
sent the voice of the nation. Mr. Bonaparte 
supposes, as many other people seem to sup- 
pose, that Mr. McKinley himself did not 
consider war to be necessary under the cir- 
cumstances. Or-he takes the ground that the 
President of the United States is the autocrat 
of the United States, and that, when the 
United States has expressed herself with such 
absolute unanimity, it is the duty of a Presi- 
dent to check her in her madness, if his 
judgment is different from hers. This theory 
supposes that the President is not the agent 
of the people, but that he is the people’s 
master, precisely as the emperor of Russia is 
the master of the people of Russia. 

This is just what the Portuguese minister 
supposed. 

I suppose the truth to be, on the other 
hand, that in one hundred and sixty-eight 
years between Jamestown and Lexington the 
people of the thirteen colonies had been 
learning that they could manage their own 
affairs by the hands of certain people whom 
they should choose, They had learned, or 
thought they had, that they could manage 
them better than any autocrat could do, no 
matter how he were placed in his position. 
When they came to make a constitution for 
the government of their nation, they said that 
the declaring of war should be the act of 
Congress. They did not say it should be the 
act of their President. They did say that 
their President should be the commander-in- 
chief of their army and navy. But they had 


the distinct idea that the commander-in-chief 
of any army should be, not a Julius or Au- 
gustus, to rule the nation, but a Metellus or 
a Scipio, to be ruled by the nation as his 
chief. That is to say, they supposed that 
behind every official there is a country. 

They felt, if they did not say, that this 
Country is herself an entity. She has a 
voice, and she means that that voice shail be 
obeyed. Now, so long as this country is, on 
the whole, a nation of people who want to 
have the right done, are trying to have the 
right done, are praying God that the right 
may be done, so long it will be a country 
which is on the side of Providence, and 
which has Providence on its side. And no- 
body can read the history of the war with 
England between 1812 and 1814 without see- 
ing that the people, the ‘‘headless democ- 
racy,’’ drifted to victory because the people 
was a great deal better than its magistrates 


were, and had therefore an infinite alliance. ~ 


The public opinion of America is pro- 
claimed very largely by persons who have 
been educated under the forms of aristocratic 
or monarchical governments. Many of these 
people are still writing leading editorials. 
They are still supposing that at Washington 
the government sits, because the administra- 
tion sits there. But the real government of 
this nation is in the determination of seventy 
or eighty millions of people, who create what 
we call public spirit. They speak in as 
many different voices and they use as many 
different words as they would if they under- 
took to speak together at noon on the Fourth 
of July. But for people who believe that 
their utterance is worth hearing it is as easy 
to see what the wish of this American people 
is as it is easy to gather the temper of the 
crowd who are watching a ball game between 
Harvard and Yale. 

So long as, on the.whole, these seventy or 
eighty million people hope for justice, right, 
and honor, so long it will prove that Provi- 
dence is on their side. 

Epwarp E. HAte. 


Correspondence. 


... ‘With the graduation of women at 
Commencement there arise fifty new ques- 
tions of etiquette. I observed that the grad- 
uating class of Bachelors at Bryn Mawr, all 
being Bachelors of the feminine gender, had 
to study with care the method of taking off 
their hats in bowing to the dean, as they re- 
ceived their diplomas. You see you want 
your right hand free to receive the parch- 
ment, you have to use your left hand to take 
off the hat, and, observe, the hat must be 
free to be taken off. If you fasten it on 
with two hairpins, how can you take it off in 
homage to the dean? I asked a charming 
young graduate why she did not recognize me 
on the stage by at least a movement of an 
eyelid; and she said, substantially: ‘‘ Eye- 
lids! We were all in terror lest our well- 
balanced hats should tumble off.’’ I watched 
with interest, therefore, the Bachelors at 
Radcliffe, and found with interest that they 
had their hats off already, as men Bachelors 
would have done, unless they were Quakers. 
Here it is to be observed that Bryn Mawr is 
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a Quaker College, and yet that you take off 
your hat before a superior. At Radcliffe, on 
the other hand, you have your hat off all the 
time. 

‘“*Has Saint Paul, perhaps, a hand in this 
matter? The exercises at Radcliffe are in 
the chapel, where a woman must not be un- 
covered; but Sanders Hall, at Cambridge, 
has never been consecrated for purposes of 
worship. This is a grave point, which ought 
to be referred to somebody who has author- 
ity. 

_**At Bryn Mawr they give you a nice little 

catalogue raisonnée, which explains to you 
what a hood lined with ermine means, and 
what is the meaning of red, blue, and black, 
and so on. At Harvard they give you no 
such interpreter. Is there, perhaps, nobody 
who knows?’’... 

. .. ‘*We have had ‘a charming celebration 
of independence with what I may call a 
ritual, which will be widely copied. ‘We’ 
means the people of Brewster, a town second 
to no other in its associations with the fore- 
fathers; and it means, also, a company of 
friends drawn here by their hospitality. 
They have an efficient Pilgrims’ Club here, 
which devotes itself to preserving memorials 
of the history of the town. With diligent 
care, Miss Mary Cobb, one of the members 
of the club, has, in the research of many 
years, worked out the history of thirty or 
more of the men of Brewster who served in 
the army and the navy of the Revolution, and 
are buried in the ground behind the First 
Church. The Pilgrim Club made provision 
for the proper designation of their graves by 
handsome bronze markers, properly inscribed. 
To plant these markers with fit ceremonies, 
the people of the town met in the church on 
the Fourth of July, the Pilgrim Club and the 
children of the schools sitting in reserved 
seats. Inspiriting, appropriate music was 
admirably performed; and Mr. Dawes, so 
long the minister of the church, made an in- 
teresting historical address. Mrs. Newell of 
the Pilgrim Club led the young people in 
the recitation of ‘‘The Compact of the May- 
flower.’’ This service was very impressive. 
I suppose that at least half of those young 
people were lineal descendants of the men 
who signed the compact. I suppose, also, 
that there were not ten people in the church 
besides those whose ancestors had fought 
King George on the land or on the ocean. 

‘‘The whole company then proceeded to 
the burial-ground. At each grave they 
stopped, and Miss Cobb read the record of 
the patriotic duty of him who was buried 
there. Then one of the young men, who 
acted as her aides, planted the memorial 
bronze; or, perhaps, this sacred duty was 
taken by some descendant of the soldier or 
sailor. This whole service was profoundly 
impressive and instructive. One cannot but 
hope that it may be imitated in hundreds of 
towns which have similar Revolutionary 
memories. 

' ‘The large company, old and young, then 
moved in procession to the town hall. Here 
dinner had been prepared for all who would 
come, by the hospitality of the people of the 
town. The guests were most thoughtfully 
served by the Lend a Hand Club. ‘'When 
hunger now and thirst were fully satisfied, ’’ 
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all parties repaired to the upper hall, where 
an interesting hour was spent in prayer and 
song and speech and story. 

‘*The solemn and impressive service at the 
graves struck a key-note for the dignity of 
all the impressive ceremonies of the whole 
day. If Fourth of July addresses have suf- 
fered in repute from misplaced rhetoric or 
buncombe boasting, they will certainly re- 
gain it if there be a general recurrence to 
such real historical observances.’’.. . 

...In reference to our article’ on the 
civil service, and its predilection for intel- 
lectual statistics rather than moral character- 
istics, a correspondent writes: ‘‘A member 
of Parliament made complaint that his son, 
who was an Oxford graduate, had failed, and 
complained that the examinations were un- 
fair. The place he had applied for required 
a knowledge of history. The fit answer was 
the production of the papers; and it was 
found that, in reply to the question, ‘Who 
was Oliver Cromwell?’ he said, ‘The man 
who exclaimed, ‘‘Had I served my God as I 
have served my king, he would not in my age 
have left me desolate.’’’ As to character, 
the same care is taken as in the selection of 
any one for private employment; that is, re- 
liable certificates of character have to be 
filed. Hearings on character have actually 
been held by the commission, when the char- 
acter was in dispute. The appointing officer 
has a choice of the three highest; and, if he 
finds that there is objection to the character 
of those, and the objection is sustained, he 
can have more to select from. You suggest 
that service in the office should be the exam- 
ination. Did you not overlook the fact that 
all appoinments are only on a six months’ 
probation; and only after this, which is an 
important part of the system, is the appoint- 
ment made final in case the head of the de- 
partment finds the probationer has done satis- 
factory work. As to putting out men as fast 
as the head of the office wants, there is full 
freedom of dismissal in the civil service 
rules. The only hindrance is a statement of 
the reasons for the removal, and giving the 
man a chance to be heard, to prevent his 
being dismissed on some false report. Even 
this hearing is before the appointing officer: 
it is not before the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. I think a careful study of the details 
of the reform in operation would convince 
you, as it has many others, that it works far 
better than is supposed. For example, the 
reason why the probationary rule is not more 
generally known is that the appointments 
after examination are so generally good that 
it is only occasionally that the probationary 
does not get his final appointment.’’.. . 


Women’s Armenian Relief Fund. 


The secretary of the Women’s Armenian 
Relief Fund, Mrs. Mary Hickson of London, 


Eng., sends out the following letter of thanks ; 


and report of conditions :— 


Dr. Raynolds’s last letters from Van, dated 
May 20 and 27, 1899, were written in a 
slightly more hopeful tone, inasmuch as 
abundant rains had made the outlook for the 
crops more promising. Three-quarters of the 
villagers, however, had absolutely nothing on 
which to subsist save the roots and greens 
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they could gather, and what is furnished by 
outside charity. As two months would elapse 
before the harvest, it was feared many would 
die, as the money sent from England could 
only relieve the distress in a small degree. 
The constitutions of others are ruined by the 
privations ‘through which they have passed. 
This is specially noticeable in the children. 
As far as possible, help is given in the form 
of work; and, ‘*if the Industrial Bureau 
were to be discontinued, it is certain that 
hundreds of women and children would be 
left utterly helpless.’’ The gifts of the 
charitable are therefore most earnestly re- 
quested, if this form of help is to be contin- 
ued in the future. 

Dr. Raynolds is planning to establish a 
branch Industrial Department at Shadagh, —a 
district in the mountains, south of Van, 
where the people have been struggling to sup- 
port themselves by manufacturing fabrics of 
the Angora goat’s hair. By investing a suit- 
able sum in wool and hair, it is hoped and 
expected that the work will soon be self-sup- 
porting, and the community thus permanently 
set on their feet. This is a form of charity 
which will especially recommend itself to our 
supporters. 

Dr. Raynolds most gratefully acknowledges 
the receipt of sums amounting to £250 sent 
from our committee during May. This 
brings our remittances up to £1,200 this 
year; while, since our work began, in the 
spring of 1895, we have received and trans- 
mitted on behalf of the Industrial Bureau, 
eephsnngess and free aid the sum of £17,- 

45+ 

We tender most heartfelt thanks to our 
kind friends for thus giving us the means to 
continue this work, and earnestly implore 
them to continue to support us. 

The Armenians are possessed of wonderful 
recuperative power; and continued peace in 
the province, a few good harvests, and the 
gradual resumption of business would soon 
place the bulk of the people above the neces- 
sity of outside alms. If the Industrial 
Bureau could be placed on a permanent basis, * 
so as to furnish continued employment to the 
women and help to the children, there would 
be satisfactory reason for hope that the future 
of these poor, patient, suffering creatures 
was, to a certain extent, provided for. 

There are five hundred children now in the 
Van orphanages, who are being educated to 
help themselves, and will undoubtedly prove 
mental and moral elevators of their race. 

All subscriptions and donations may be 
sent to the honorable treasurer, Mrs. Made- 
leine Cole, 1 Trebovir Road, Farl’s Court, 
S.W., or to Francis Buxton, Esq., Messrs. 
Breet Dimsdale & Co., 50 Combhill, 
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790 
Town Hill, Ipswich, Mass. 


_Upon its foot the busy town is spread, 

Where grief and joy, the twain in one allied, 

hree centuries have wandered side by side. 

Upon its slope rest quietly the dead, 

And drooping gray stones mark the foot and head 
Where early settlers yet in hope abide, 

Where honored patriots lie in stately pride,— 
Whose glowing epitaphs may still be read; 

Upon its brow the village children stroll; 

Here, close to heaven, young lovers true vows plight 
Beneath the stars; burdened with earthly dole, 
Hither the weary come and find new might. 

Sky, land, and sea uplift the human soul; 

Past, present, future, mingle on this height. 


—Caroline A. Parley, in New England Magazine. 


Real Religion Among Young 
People.* 


BY MISS MARY L. LAMPREY. 


Our Unitarian faith has been denounced as 
cold and cultured. We may be forced to 
admit the charge. Perhaps we may be glad 
to claim the culture, but we should be 
ashamed of the coldness. A religion may be 
entirely rational, and yet inspire the most 
fervent faith among its followers. 

Unitarianism has necessarily been, in its 
youth, somewhat iconoclastic. Its mission 
has been to bring in a new theology. It has 
done it. It had to make this new belief an 
active factor in men’s lives. I think we 
may say it has, in a measure, done that 
also. Unitarians are, as a whole, unusually 
philanthropic and given to good works. And 
yet there is one thing lacking, —a vital some- 
thing, deeper than good works or scholarly 
thinking. If I may use the term simply in 
the one-sided sense in which it has some- 
times been applied, I should say that what 
we still need is to ‘‘get religion.’’ Not, 
perhaps, in what we are accustomed to term 
the ‘‘old-fashioned way,’’ but in a still older 
and better fashioned way,—the way in which 
Christ walked. 

We emphasize good works so much, and 
lay so much stress on that side of Christ’s 
life, that I think we sometimes overlook the 
other side, which must have been what made 
the good works possible,— nay, inevitable; 
and that is, his personal communion with 
God. Jesus lived and walked with God, as 
nearer and dearer than any earthly parent; 
and it made his life glad and glorious. 
Now, if from childhood our young people 
can be led into such a faith, it will trans- 
form life for them. We are taught that so 
many formerly cherished beliefs are unneces- 
sary for spiritual salvation that we forget to 
emphasize the fact that one must believe 
something, and that heartily, in order to have 
any spiritual life at all. We are brought up 
to look at things too critically. The spirit 
of criticism is not the spirit of belief. If 
we must have comparative studies of sects, 
let it be done reverently. I submit that he 
is not a credit to our Unitarian faith who 
can go into a Catholic cathedral with no 
thought but one of scorn for what he calls 
the popish mummery, who can laugh at the 
sight of a baptism, who can attend a Meth- 
odist prayer-meeting to poke fun at those 
whose love for God overflows in somewhat 


* Read at Plymouth and Bay Conference, Oct. 13, 1898, 
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ungrammatical language and mixed metaphor. 
‘Is not the life more than meat?’’ A faith 
that really leads the heart Godward may com- 
pare not unfavorably with the most cultured. 
Now I think this is one great mission of 
our Young People’s Religious Union, to 
lead us Godward. We have Lend a Hand 
Clubs for charity, Browning Circles for cult- 
ure, and for religion one church service in 
a week. The church service may be ever so 
beautiful and inspiring; but it does seem to 
lack something of the personal element that 
may be found in a more informal meeting, 
where each one takes a part. The union 
meetings, where they are most helpful, rely 
very little upon the minister and very much 
on each individual member. When a band 
of young people can meet, with one of their 
number as a leader, and, after singing, 
prayer, and a short address from the leader, 
can each contribute something to the meet- 
ing,—a helpful thought, a suggestive inci- 
dent, a Bible text, or even a hymn,—when 
this can be done, the spiritual life of the 
church is not dead. If we really believe in 
God's Fatherhood and the spiritual life, this 
should not be hard, but incalculably helpful. 
Jf we believe in the spiritual life, did I say? 
Why, that is the ovly real life, if we could 
but see it. The physical life is short,—a 
few years, and then gone. What comes 
after? We do not know. But it is pretty 
universally acknowledged that it will be a 
life of soul, not of flesh. And yet we go on 
in utter disregard of the one thing we can 
take with us, cultivating body and mind, 
and laying up treasures on earth, leaving our 
immortal part to struggle along as it may. 
What the awakening may be is beautifully 
suggested in some verses by Mrs. Whitney :— 
‘*T think of a poor, tired Soul, 
That has trodden, up and down, 
The tradeways of this busy life, 
To and from its market-town, 
Till, traffic and toil all past, 
At the silent close of day, 


She lies down, weary and worn, at last, 
On the king’s highway, — 


‘*The highway that brings all home, 
Never a one left out. 
And in her sleep doth a Stranger come, 
Who cuts her garments about, — 
Cuts the life-tatters away, 
All the old rags and the stain, : 
And leaves the Soul, 'twixt her night and 
day, : 
To waken again. 


‘*Slowly she wakens, and strange: 
Strange and scared doth she seem, 
Marvelling at the mystical change 
Come over her in her dream. 
‘Where is my life?’ she cries, — 
‘That which I knew me by? 
Something is here in an unknown guise: 
Can it be I?’ 


“‘T wonder if anything is, 

Or if I am anything. 

Did ever a Soul come bare as this 
From its earthward marketing? 

Let me think down into the past; 
Bethink me hard in the cold. 

Find me something to stand by fast, 
Something to hold!’ ”’ 


I am afraid that there are many of us who 
would be thus at a loss to recognize our own 
souls if we should wake some day with 
nothing else. 

A young man, a Unitarian, told me of 
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a Catholic friend of his who, he said, was 
one of the best men he ever knew. ‘‘And,’’ 
he said, ‘‘he really believes, really believes, 
that God knows every word he says and every 
deed he does; that God is always beside him 
and thinking of him.’’ This is what Jesus 
always taught and lived, and it has been 
preached for eighteen centuries; and still I 
fear it does not come quite naturally to us 
yet. If young people can only start in life 
with this divine faith, and cling to it as the 
years go on, the saddest life will be worth 
living. 

In emphasizing this side of the hope for 
which our union stands, I would not forget 
what we call the practical side of religion, 
the humanitarian element,—to do good as we 
have opportunity, and to make opportunities ; 
to have hearts with God and hands stretched 
out to help our fellow-men,— not a mere 
Sunday religion that we can put away with 
the close of the Sabbath day, but a religion 
that we can take right into the every-day 
wear and tear of life, that will stay the 
angry word, whisper courage to the doubting 
heart, strengthen the feeble hand and will. 

This is the religion that our young people 
need; and this is what our Young People’s 
Religious Union is helping us to,—firing our 
hearts with holy zeal for the study of truth, 
the worship of God, and the service of man. 


A Ministry of Education in the South. 


The ministry of education in the South, 
carried on by Rev. A. D. Mayo, LL.D., 
during the nineteen years of its operation 
has finally developed into several well-defined — 
methods of work. The past year, June 1, 
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now. The class of 1901 will have the proud 
distinction of being the first class to graduate 
in the 20th century—Zdwin A. Grosvenor, in 
the Springfield Republican. 


1898-99, has been the most complete illustra- 
tion of these various methods of operation, 
adopted after a long experience of nineteen 
years. During these years Dr. Mayo has 
visited every State ever known as Southern, 
the majority of them several times, and prob- 
ably two-thirds of the cities and villages 
known as educational centres in all these six- 
teen commonwealths. 

These visits have been the more significant 
from the fact that every one of them, from 
the beginning, has been made in response to 
the invitation of State, municipal, or local 
educational authorities; and everywhere the 
work has gone forward by the hearty co-oper- 
ation of leading citizens, churches, and 
schools of all sorts. 

Its ordinary methods of work are: first, the 
visiting and inspection, by invitation of the 
State and local educational authorities, of all 
varieties of schools; second, the delivery of 
as many addresses as may be desired to gen- 
eral audiences, to children in the common 
schools and students of academical, collegiate, 
and professional seminaries, and to legisla- 
tive bodies, interviews with educational com- 
mittees and leading citizens, the constant use 
of the local press,—always freely given, — 
with liberal distribution of published ad- 
dresses, and preaching on educational topics 
in the different churches and religious associa- 
tions open to such exercises. 


Resolutions passed by the Worcester 
League of Unitarian Women. 


kesolved, That the Worcester League of 
Unitarian Women observes, with regret, the 
increasing offensiveness of advertisements of 
proprietary medicines claiming to cure the 
special diseases of the sexes. We consider 
them a hindrance to the work of social 
purity. 

Resolved, That we appeal to respectable 
journals to combine in refusing all medical 
advertisements which contain indecent details 
of diseases. 

Resolved, That we urge self-respecting 
women to condemn these printed indecencies, 
to avoid correspondence with firms which so 
offend, to withhold patronage, and to influence 
others against dealing with them, whatever 
the merits of the remedies they offer. 

Resolved, That we request the press gener- 
ally to publish these resolutions, and urge 
women’s clubs throughout the land to take 
similar action, in the hope that by concerted 
effort we may secure redress of a great wrong, 
and overcome a mighty obstacle to moral 
progress. 
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Universalist Young People’s Conven- 
tion. 


When the 19th Century ends. 


A curious blunder is constantly being re- 
peated in reference to the current year, 1899. 
This blunder is of specially frequent occurrence 
among speakers, as they seek to “improve the 
occasion” of these graduation days. It finds 
expression in phrases like these: “The last 
year of the present century”; “the last class 
(’99) to receive a diploma in the 19th century” ; 
“this closing year of the 19th century”; and in 
six other instances which I have noted during 
the last fortnight. 

The fact of the case is that the 19th century 
does not end till midnight on Dec. 31, 1g00. 
The first day of the 20th century is Jan. 1, 1got. 

The Christian era was not used until the 
sixth century, when Diogenes Exiguus, a 
Roman abbot, began to reckon events from the 
supposed date of the birth of Christ. Grad- 
ually, the new, or Christian, system superseded 
the so-called era of Diocletian, which was then 
in vogue in Southern Europe. Events occur- 
ring prior to the sixth century were converted 
into the corresponding date of the Christian 
era. Not till the 18th century was there gen- 
eral agreement as to what month or what day 
of the month should be reckoned as the begin- 
ning of the year. But, wherever the Christian 
era was introduced, the first year was always 
reckoned as the year 1 and the last year of the 
first century was of necessity the year 100. It 
is so reckoned in all chronological tables, and in 
fact—a century meaning a period of 100 years— 
could be reckoned in no other way. The sec- 
ond century begins with the year 1o1 and ends 
with the close of the year 200. In like manner 
goes on the succession of the centuries to the 
present. 

The last class to graduate in the 19th cen- 
tury is the class of 1900, which will not receive 
its diplomas until about a twelvemonth from 


The annual gathering now being held in 
Lynn is attended by almost a thousand dele- 
gates. The First Universalist Church, of 
which Dr. Pullman is pastor, is headquar- 
ters, with a staff of guides, a bureau of in- 
formation, registration booth, post-office, and 
every possible convenience for the comfort of 
guests. The convention promises to be mem- 
orable, the official programme being as fol- 
lows :— 


Wednesday evening, July 12 (Jubilee 
Night).—7.30, singing of ‘‘Coronation’’ ; 
rally songs. 8, scripture reading, Rev. A. J. 
Cardall of Massachusetts; prayer, Rev. 
W. H. McGlauflin, D.D., of Georgia; ad- 
dress of welcome, Mr. C. Neal Barney, 
chairman of local committee; response, Pres- 
ident Fowler; addresses, ‘‘Our History,’’ 
Miss Clara B. Adams of Lynn, ‘‘The Work 
of the Young People’s Christian Union, ”’ 
Rev. James M. Pullman, D.D., of Lynn. 

Thursday.—8.45 A.M., devotional meeting, 
Rev. George E. Cooley of Vermont, leader. 
9.45 A.M., organization of the convention; 
president’s annual address; appointment of 
committees; reports,—executive board, sec- 
retary, treasurer, and Southern missionary. 
2 P.M., report of Christian Citizenship 
superintendent and congress, Rev. C. A. 
Knickerbocker of Maine. 3 P.M., report of 
junior superintendent and congress, Mrs. 
Mary Grace Canfield. 7.30 P.M., song ser- 
vice. 8 p.m., Rev. George B. Rogers of 
Michigan presiding; addresses, ‘‘The Gospel 
of Social Service,’’ Mrs. Anna M. Tilling- 
hast of Pennsylvania, ‘‘The Church and the 
Union,’’ Rev. A. R. Tillinghast of Iowa. 

Friday.—6 A.M., prayer meeting,—topic, 
‘“*The Quiet Hour,’’Miss Bertha M. Rawson 
of Kansas, leader. 8.45 A.M., devotional 
meeting,—topic, ‘‘Seeking the Kingdom,’’ 
Mrs. Mary Morse Lowe of Maine, leader. 
9.45 A.M., business. 2 P.M., greetings from 
fraternal delegates,—John Coleman Adams, 
D.D., from the Universalist General Con- 
vention, response by for the Young 
People’s Christian Union; Mr. Roland W. 
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Boyden, from the Unitarian Young People’s 
Religious Union, response by for Young 
People’s Christian Union. 2.40 P.M., Look- 
out Congress, Miss Lottie M. Champlin of 
Connecticut, leader. 3-15 P.M., Onward 
Congress, Miss Ruth Earle of Rhode Island, 
leader. 4 P.M., Devotional Congress, Rev. 
Charles Conklin of Massachusetts, leader. 
7.30 P.M., song service. 8 P.M., Mrs. Rose 
Budd Stewart, Indiana State president, pre- 
siding; addresses by State presidents, —‘‘ Our 
Watchword,’’ Mr. Louis Annin Ames of 
New York; ‘‘The Post-office Mission, ’’ 


Miss Calhoun of Illinois; ‘*‘Our Motto, ‘For | ‘‘ 


Christ and his Church,’’’ Rev. Fred L. 
Carrier of New Hampshire. 

Saturday. —8.45 A.M., devotional meeting, 
—topic, ‘‘The Grace of Continuance, ’’ Mr. 
John S. Cook of Illinois, leader. 9.45 A.M., 
business; rest and sight-seeing. 7.30 P.M., 
song service, Rev. L. Ward Brigham of 
Minnesota presiding. 8 p.M., illustrated 
lecture, ‘‘ Pictorial History of the Univer- 
salist Church,’’ Almon Gunnison, D.D., of 
Massachusetts. 

Sunday.—9.15 A.M., devotional meeting, 
—topic, ‘‘Now is the Accepted Time,’’ Miss 
M. A. Bortle of Ohio, leader. 10.55 A.M., 
sermon by Joseph K. Mason, D.D., of Penn- 
sylvania,—subject, ‘‘As a Little Child.’’ 
2.30 P.M., consecration meeting; three- 
minute addresses by State representatives; 
presentation of banners; induction of new 
officers. 6.30 P.M., meeting of the Tenth 
Legion, Rev. Harry L. Veasey of Vermont, 
leader. 7.30 P.M., song service. 8 P.M., 
closing sermon by Rev. Charles R. Tenney 
of Massachusetts,—subject, ‘‘How to be 
Strong.’’ 

Monday.—A trolley ride through historic 
Essex County, visiting the picturesque points 
in Marblehead, Salem, etc. The expense of 
this ride will be small. On Monday evening 
there will be a reception given by the Lynn 
First Church to delegates and friends. 

Tuesday.—A grand ocean trip will be 
taken,—probably up the North Shore of 
Massachusetts Bay, with dinner at the Wil- 
lows. A trip by land to Plymouth will prob- 
ably be arranged for this day. 

Wednesday.—Various trips will be taken 
under the leadership of competent guides, to 
Boston, Cambridge, Charlestown Navy Yard, 
Bunker Hill, Lynn Woods, etc. 


Flammarion on Spiritualism. 


Spiritualism, in the ordinary acceptation 
of the term, has received a heavy blow in 
France. M. Camille Flammarion, its most 
prominent leader and best-known medium, 
has renounced it. He affirms his belief that 
the phenomena of Spiritualism are due to 
auto-suggestion, and not to the influence of 
the spirits of the dead. Strangely enough 
his conversion fs due to Allan Kardec’s 
book, ‘‘Genése,’’ which was supposed to be 
written at the dictation of the late M. Galle, 
the discoverer of Neptune, through Flammar- 
ion himself as medium. Flammarion now 
declares that, although the book was produced 
in a series of trances in which he was the 
innocent and honest instrument, it is impos- 
sible that the illustrious astronomer could 
have dictated the blunders contained in 
**Genése.'’ That work states, for instance, 
that Jupiter has four satellites and Saturn 
eight: whereas it is now known .that Jupiter 
has five and Saturn nine. When ‘‘Genése’’ 
was written, however, these discoveries had 
not yet been made; and M. Flammarion con- 
cludes that the information transcribed by 
‘Allan Kardec was merely the reflection of his 
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own (M. Flammarion’s) knowledge, and of 
what was said around him concerning the 
stars and planets. 

After fifty years’ association with the most 
celebrated Spiritualists, M. Flammarion has 
come to the conclusion that these phenomena 
are in close concord with the ideas, convic- 
tions, and impressions of the assembly amid 
which they take place. Thus the organ mel- 
odies written in the group directed by Eugéne 
Nus were really due to the unconsciously 
exteriorized’’ spirit of Bureau, the musi- 
cian. ‘‘Auto-suggestion is extremely com- 
mon in these experiments,’’ says M. Flam- 
marion; and the charming fables by M. Jou- 
bert, president of the Carcassonne Court, the 
delicate poems obtained with the planchette 
by M. Mathieu, and many other works, all 
tend to show that the mediums wrote under 
their own influence. The human mind is 
probably a spiritual substance, endowed with 
psychical power able to act outside the lim- 
its of the body. This force can be trans- 
formed into electricity, heat, or movement, 
or can bring latent energies into operation; 
but it remains closely in touch with the men- 
tal condition. We put to a table affected by 
our nervous movements questions on subjects 
which interest us, and unconsciously we our- 
selves direct the replies. The table speaks 
to us in our own language, with our own 
ideas, within the limits of our own knowl- 
edge, and according to our opinions and be- 
liefs. M. Flammarion adds: ‘‘We are given 
the absolute reflection, far or near, precise or 
vague, of our own feelings and thoughts, 
All my endeavors to verify the identity of a 
spirit have failed. ”’ 

On the other hand, close study of many 
communications has conducted M. Flammar- 
ion to their origin. At Eugéne WNus’s 
seances the language is the language of 
Fourier, at M. de Merville’s it is that of 
sorcery, and at the Protestant M. de Gas- 
parin’s it is Puritanical. M. Flammarion’s 
defection, especially announced in so crush- 
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ing a way as the demolition of one of the 
most serious works of the doctrine, has 
created an immense sensation among the dis- 
ciples of Allan Kardec. They say that, un- 
less energy is shown, the year 1900 will see 
the end of Spiritualism. . To prevent this ca- 
tastrophe, they speak of revising ‘‘Genése.’’ 
New York Sun. 


Spirit of the Press. 


The Canadian Baptist thinks the dangers of 
Romanism in England are overestimated :— 


An English Roman Catholic, Mr. Richard 
Bagot, does not share the apprehensions of 
many Protestants of his fellow-countrymen on 
the Romeward tendency in England. Writ- 
ing to a paper in Rome, he points out that 
insuperable obstacles to the triumph of 
Romanism lie in the strong dislike on the 
part of the masses of English Churchmen and 
Nonconformists to the practice of compul- 
sory confession, which is a point on which 
the Roman Catholic Church cannot compro- 
mise. There is besides the traditional re- 
pugnance to papal domination, repeatedly 
manifested during the last four centuries, as 
well as the object-lesson furnished by the 
condition of Ireland under the dominion of 
the priests, and the robust Protestantism of 
the bulk of the English nation. On the 
other hand, however, are the influence and 
the practice of the ritualists of the State 
Church in England, which are slowly direct- 
ing the current of English thought and feel- 
ing toward Rome. 


The Sacred Heart Review quotes Theodore 
C. Williams, and comments as follows :— 


We would direct the attention of those in- 
dividuals who seem to think that the only 
genuine Christianity is that practised by 
American Protestants to what Theodore C. 
Williams says on that topic in the latest 
number of the Christian Register. ‘‘The 
Bible itself,’’ writes he, ‘‘is an: imported 
book. One does not like to say that Chris- 
tianity is un-American. Yet even the sin- 
cerest patriot is obliged to admit that, 
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though American soil has produced several 
new religions, the Christian religion was 
largely the creation of foreigners.’’ And 
Mr. Williams, furthermore, informs those 
individuals who are given to accusing Catho- 
lics of belonging to an alien church—as if 
Christ’s Church could be alien in any part of 
Christendom—that, if Catholics in this coun- 
try look to Rome for infallible guidance in 
matters of faith and morality, ‘‘the Protes- 
tants learn in Germany how to philosophize 
about their faith and to criticise - their 
Bible,’’ and ‘‘the Episcopalian looks to 
England for the latest-pattern of Low or 
High, the newest concession of chasuble, and 
the correct vocalization of his liturgy.’’ The 
fact of the matter is that most of the phases 
of Protestantism that are professed in this 
country are essentially foreign importations. 


A spirit of inquiry is advocated by the 
Sunday School Times : — 


The Scriptures give no countenance to the 
notion that faith and inquiry are enemies, or 
that the intellect is less the work of God and 
is to be less safely occupied with divine 
things than any other power of our human 
nature. ‘‘It is worthy of especial considera- 
tion,’’ says Coleridge, ‘‘that the Scriptures 
are distinguished from all other writings pre- 
tending to inspiration by the strong and fre- 
quent recommendations of knowledge and a 
spirit of inquiry.’’ The Bible nowhere pre- 
sents faith and the intellect or reason as 
hostile agents, the one building up and the 
other tearing down the kingdom of Jesus 
Christ. It calls upon men to exert all their 
God-given faculties to the utmost in attain- 
ing a knowledge of God. [It finds in man an 
enemy to faith; but that is the flesh, the 
baser self, which would exalt sense above all 
higher powers, and thus destroy the right 
order of God within our own natures.. It 
finds an enemy to faith in the laziness and 
indifference of men’s intellects, which take 
up things at second-hand, and judge not for 
themselves the thing that is right. It praises 
those who look for evidence of the truth 
brought them even by an inspired apostle, 
and calls them by his word to ‘‘examine all 
things, ’’ and hold fast that which stands the 
test by being found good. It calls upon 
them to ‘‘prove the spirits,’’ to ascertain 
which are of God, declaring that, as Chris- 
tians, they are invested with the capacity to 
make such examination for themselves. And 
nothing of this is in the least a contradiction 
of the principle that faith is the master-key 
to the knowledge of God. 


Religious Intelligence. 


American: Unitarian Association. 


The office of the Association, at 25 Beacon 
Street, will be open throughout the summer. 
The office hours are from nine until five, ex- 
cept on Saturday, when the building closes at 
one. Unitarians who are visiting Boston or 
who are passing through the city are cordi- 
ally invited to call. The assistant secretary 
will be at the office daily throughout July. 
The secretary will be able to meet friends by 
appointment. The secretary’s preaching en- 
gagements during the next two months in- 
clude appointments at Nahant, Manchester, 
and Magnolia, Mass., Bar Harbor, North- 
east Harbor, Winter Harbor, Me., and else- 
where. 

The summer preaching work conducted by 
the Association is now arranged for. Rev. 
H. H. Saunderson has charge of the churches 


bor. 
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at Sullivan and West Gouldsboro, Me. At 
West Gouldsboro he will be assisted by sev- 
eral visiting ministers. Rev. W. S. Jones 
is expected to take charge at Prospect Har- 
Rev. W. R. Hunt has charge at 
Lamoine during July, and Rev. A. H. Coar 
in August. Bar Harbor, North-east Harbor, 
and Winter Harbor have already published a 
list of preachers for the summer, including 
Rev. Messrs. E. E. Hale, Stebbins, Hunt, 
Porter, Crothers, Peabody, Eliot, Hyde, and 
Harris. Rev. A. G. Pettengill is commis- 


sioned by the Association to investigate the 


possible opening at Camden, Me., and other 
resorts on the shores of Penobscot Bay. Rev. 
V. J. Emery is similarly commissioned: to 
the neighborhood of Boothbay Harbor. Rev. 
J. D. O. Powers is to preach in the church 
at Standish, Me.; and it is hoped that 


something can be done at York and Kenne- 


bunkport. The Hancock Conference, which 
is the gathering of the summer churches in 
Eastern Maine, is to meet in Lamoine during 
the last week in July. 

In New Hampshire Rev. J. A. Chase is 
expected to open the work at Groveton, Rev. 
W. S. Nichols takes charge at Fitzwilliam, 
Rev. G. H. Rice is expected to develop the 
opportunities about Lake Winnepesaukee, in 
connection with the Weirs meetings, and 
Rev. F. L. Phalen is to preach at Sunapee 
and make a canvass of the summer population 
about Lake Sunapee. At Little Boar’s Head 
the usual union services will be held. The 
Isles of Shoals meetings are in operation at 
this writing. 

In Massachusetts the usual union services 
are held in the churches at Nahant, Magno- 
lia, and Marblehead Neck, Unitarians being 
well represented. The Manchester church 
has its usual admirable list of preachers. 
The customary services are expected to be 
held at Falmouth. Rev. W. W. Fenn is to 
take charge of the Pittsfield church for the 
summer. Rev. J. H. Jones goes to Vineyard 
Haven, and Rev. G. W. Kent has been com- 
missioned to investigate the opportunities on 
Cape Cod. 

The New England coast in summer opens 
a unique missionary opportunity, and the 
Association desires to take advantage of this 
opportunity in every possible way. Friends 
who are staying in New England resorts, 
where preaching might be sustained or where 
chapels can be provided and maintained, are 
invited to communicate with the secretary of 
the Association. SAMUEL A. ELIOT. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


[The address of ‘the secretary until furthur notice is 
Franconia, N.H. Orders sent to the Young People’s 
Religious Union, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, will receive 
prompt attention, ] 


NOTES. 


A union with energy enough to call a busi- 
ness meeting this hot weather, and combine 
it with pleasure delightfully by holding it 
on a river steamer, deserves our hearty com- 
mendation. This is a kind of ‘‘floating soci- 
ety,’? as one of the members named it, 
which we find in Washington, D.C. ; and, 
with plenty of such vim in our young people, 
the unions are going to make a successful 
year. 

For the topic of July 16, ‘‘Reverence: 

! 
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When and where shown,’’ the following sug- 
gestions may help. Let each member be per- 
sonally asked a day or so before the meeting 
to be ready with a quotation or reading on 
the topic. There are many beautiful quota- 
tions easily attainable. 

‘The following questions, most of them 
from the admirable column conducted by 
Olive M. Kimball in Oxward, are well worth 
considering: How do Christ’s teachings in- 
culcate reverence for God? What are the 
fruits of reverence? Is~ there a reverent or 
irreverent age? Why? Does a republican 
form of government tend toward a reverent 
spirit? What is true worship? How can we 
cultivate a spirit of reverence? 

The following article is by one of our 
members, we shall hope to give a number of 
examples of the actual work of the unions 
during the next few months. The unions will 
confer a favor by sending in articles fre- 
quently to headquarters. They are always 
valuable, even if we cannot print at once. 


Business Notices. 


Saratoga Service.— Fast train service to Saratoga 
will be inaugurated July 10 via the Fitchburg Railroad, 
leaving Boston at 11.00 A.M., arriving Saratoga at 5 o’clock. 
There is every indication that the season at this famous 
resort will be most successful. 


Good News for Summer.—Our readers will notice 
that in to-day’s paper there is the picture of another one of 
those fascinating pieces of willow furniture from the col- 
lection which the Paine Furniture Company have specially 
designed as typical summer luxury. The piece to-day is 
a great chair lounge. It follows the lines of the human 
body, and is equally delightful for sitting, reclining, or 
sleeping. It has spacious side pockets, with an extra seat 
on each side of jthe foot. The picture may be found in 
another column, 


A Vacation Trip.—People desiring to take a fine 
vacation trip, covering Niagara Falls, Lachine Rapids, 
Montreal, Toronto, Lake St. Clair, Detroit, etc., can do so 
by attending the International Epworth League Conven- 
tion at Indianapolis. Rev. F. B. Graves, 22 Peters 
Street, Cambridge, has arranged a very cheap trip via the 
Grand Trunk System. Circular on application. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Addresses. 


THE, address for July and August of Rev. 
A. D. Mayo, LL.D., will be 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


THE address for June and July of Rev- 


Stanley M. Hunter of St. John, N.B., will be 332 Bury 
New Road, Manchester, Eng. 


Deaths. 


In Salem, May 25, Charles Appleton, son of the late 
oe and Elizabeth (Appleton) Putnam, in the 71st year 
of his age. 

In Providence, R.I., May 29, Ellen M. (Putnam), wife 
of Alfred Stone, in the 64th year of her age. 
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794. 
LIBERTY AND LOYALTY. * 


What has cost man more than any other 
thing? What thing has cost him more to 
maintain than any other thing? What does 
he prize above all other things? Liberty. 


Back in the old tribal times the conquered |. 


people were the slaves of their conquerors. 
Hector, in Homer’s Iliad, says, speaking | ' 
to his beautiful wife, ‘‘As thy rude state, 
when some rude Greek shall lead thee, weep- 
ing, hence to spin the Greek wives’ webs of 
task, and bear the water home.’’ The early 
nations, when vanquished by war, became 
little better than slaves. They were tasked 
and burdened, as we see, when the Romans 
subjugated the people around them, when the 
Normans conquered England and the Saxons 

’ were compelled to part with their estates and 
most of their riches. 

The same struggle for liberty has gone on 
in the lives of the masses of English people 
even to our day, when at last they have 
achieved the great victory of civil liberty. 
We know the struggle of our Revolutionary 
fathers for independence. We know the final 
extinction of African slavery. We know 
something, too, of the cost of mental liberty, 
of the freedom of the press, and the right of 
the people to be heard. We have written 
record of this warfare from that day when the 
English people took King John to the 
meadow of Runnymede and forced him to 
sign the ‘‘Magna Charta.’? We may by a 
great stretch of the imagination get some 
idea of the cost of liberty from the days of 
Wycliffe, six hundred years ago, down to 
Theodore Parker of our own time. When we 
look back to those who have sacrificed most 
for the liberty of body or of mind, we must 
see that the coveted liberty was the medium 
through which life came to them. 

This leads us to ask, What is liberty? 
it an end,—that for which a man lives? 
it is not an end, but the way to an end. It 
is nothing in itself but an opportunity: it is 
an empty vessel in which to put a strong, 
true character. It may be filled with that 
which is good for nothing or what is posi- 
tively evil. Then it is not a way to life, 
but to death. The slave has no right to the 
freedom of his body until he is ready to 
make a strong effort to control his body, and 
use it so that it will not injure others. If 
he is not ready to make this effort, he has 
no more right to his freedom than the crimi- 
nal in the penitentiary. If he deserves his 
freedom, his loyalty to his master will be 
transferred to his conscience. No man has a 
Tight to intellectual freedom unless he has a 
feeling of loyalty to his sense of right. It 
is said that every man has a right to his own 
opinion; but no man has a right to express 
his opinion unless it is the best opinion pos- 
sible for him. He has no right to express 
opinions that degrade society. Our intellect- 
ual freedom carries with it a great obliga- 
tion, and so with our religious freedom. A 
man is free in religion only when his loyalty 
to truth and right makes him free. 

There is still another liberty more precious 
to us than all these we have mentioned. It 
is the freedom of our souls. Life would not 
be endurable for an hour without this liberty, 
but the loyalty demanded of us through this 
eternal freedom is also very great. Itisa 
loyalty of the soul to God who gave it. He 
who fails in this loyalty is what we call a 
sinner. He knows his freedom: he also 
knows the way of life, and abuses his freedom 
by going the way of death. We do not 
know, but it seems that he who abuses this 
liberty gradually loses it. He finds himself 
bound by the chains of bad habit; and, in- 
stead of his old freedom to tur either to the 
good or to the bad, he finds the chains of his 
bad ways linked about him, and, when he 


Is 
No, 


* Written by a member of the Follen Guild, East Lex- 
ington, Mass. 
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would do good, he finds that his evil habits 
are too powerful for him. 

To sum up: there is nothing we should 
prize so much as our liberty, and nothing 
more sacred than the obligations that every 
new liberty confers upon us. Let us be loyal 
to the liberty we have, and our minds will 
grow up in the broad way of health and life. 


Church News. 


Announcements. 


Will the ministers of our Unitarian par- 
ishes, and their people as well, try to have 
one young man or woman chosen in its dele- 
gation to the National Conference at Wash- 
ington next October? The Young People’s 
Religious Union will have a special and in- 
teresting session of its own, and hopes to 
welcome the young people from many par- 
ishes, who come as delegates to the larger 
constituency of which the union is a part. 

EmMA R_ Ross, 

National Sec'y of the Young People’s Religious Union. 

American Unitarian Association: The 
Association Building at 25 Beacon Street 
is open all summer; and Unitarians visiting 
or passing through Boston are heartily invited 
to call.. The office hours are from nine to 
five, except on Saturday, when the building 
closes at 1 P.M. The assistant secretary will 
be at the office daily through July. The sec- 
retary is at present at his summer home at 
Mount Desert, but he will meet those who 
wish to see him by appointment in Boston. 
The secretary's summmer engagements in- 
clude addresses at the Isles of Shoals meetings 
and at the Hancock Conference, also Sunday 
services at Nahant, Manchester, and Magno- 
lia, Mass., Bar Harbor, North-east Harbor, 
Winter Harbor, Me., and elsewhere. 


Boston.—Union services in King’s Chapel 
on Sunday morning, 10.30, July 16, will be 
conducted by Rev. Theodore C. Williams. 


Rey. A. D. Mayo has completed another 
season of his ministry of education in the 


South, making the nineteenth year. Dr. 
Mayo will be in Boston for the summer. 
Roxbury, First Religious Society: This 


church will not be closed this summer, the 
South Congregational, Church of the Dis- 
ciples, and Benevolent Fraternity holding 
with it a union service. All are welcome. 


Benevolent Fraternity of Churches: The 
speakers on the Common for next Sunday, 
July 16, 5 p.m. (thirteenth tree north of tile 
walk, Charles Street Mall), will be Rev. 
George E. Littlefield of Neponset and Rev. 
Frank O. Hall (Universalist) of North Cam- 
bridge. The service last Sunday was very 
interesting. Frequent showers fell during 
the afternoon; but, just before the time of 
our meeting, the sun broke through the clouds 
and shone brightly. A good number gath- 
ered around the speakers. Rev. Mr. Apple- 
bee took for his subject ‘‘Practical Relig- 
ion,’? and Rev. Mr. Day spoke on ‘‘The 
Parable of the Leaven.’’ Owing to the gen- 
erosity of a friend, the musical part of the 
service was greatly enriched by the sweet 
singing of the Misses Wallenthin. 


At a meeting of the directors of the Chil- 
dren’s Mission, held on June 30, Rev. Joseph 
E. Barry, who has held the position of mis- 
sionary for fifty years and who resigned on 
the occasion of the golden anniversary of the 
Mission in May, was appointed honorary 
missionary. Mr Barry has taken a vital 
interest in the work of the Mission from its 
beginning; and it is fitting that his long and 
faithful service should be thus recognized. 
He retires from active service at his own 
request; but his many friends will be happy 
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to learn that his interest in the work will con- 
tinue, and that he will be officially connected 
with the institution with which he has been 
so closely identified for these fifty years. 


Battle Creek, Mich—The Independent 
Congregational Church held its Sunday ser- 
vice before closing for summer June 25, 
when the minister, Rev. S. J. Stewart, 
preached upon ‘‘Women and Men.’’ A large 
congregation attended. The church is rapidly 
growing, and is earnestly united in its work. 


Cambridge, Mass.—The Summer School 
of Theology at Harvard Divinity School has 
begun its interesting sessions with an attend- 
ance of about one hundred. Most of the 
students are ministers. There are laymen, 
however, and some women. Three lectures 
are given every day. The opening subjects 
were: Dean Everett, on ‘‘The Ideal Ele- 
ments in Religion’’; Prof. Toy, on ‘‘Early 
Israelitish Institutions’’; Prof. Platner, on 
‘*Beginning of Christian Era.’’ 


Chelsea, Mass.—Rev. Margaret B. Bar, 
nard has received a unanimous call to the 
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pastorate of the First Unitarian Church of 
Chelsea. Her letter of accceptance was read 
before the congregation Sunday morning, 
July 1. Miss Barnard has been: for many 
years a member of our church. She was or- 
dained to the ministry from its pulpit two 
years ago, and has been its acting pastor since 
the resignation of Rev. Mr. Place. The 
tie is strong which binds us as pastor and 
people. The closing services of the church 
before the summer vacation, which will com- 
mence on July 16, have been very interesting. 
The Young People’s Union met in social 
fellowship on the evening of June 9; and on 
Sunday morning, June 11, Miss Barnard con- 
ducted a most impressive memorial service for 
the Knights of Pythias. The following Sun- 
day, June 18, was appropriated to the chil- 
dren; and the beautiful annual service was 
solemnized by the christening of three little 
ones. After July 16 the church will be closed 
until September. 


Davenport, Ia.—The annual meeting of 
this society occurred June 14. The reports 
of the year’s work were in many respects 
highly gratifying. The question of enrich- 
ing the opening services of the church was 
suggested by the pastor, Rev. A. M. Judy. 
Report of the Post-office Mission stood out 
conspicuously. Teachers’ meetings have an 
attendance of twenty-five. Sunday-school 
library made 1,727 issues to 204 pupils dur- 
ing the past year. Church-door library had 
an accession to its catalogue, showing a total 
of 222 books. 265 books were drawn during 
latter part of year. Church attendance slowly 
gaining. 


Erie, Pa— Rev. Leon A. Harvey: The 
closing service for the season was held June 
25. The gentlemen of the congregation held 
the last of a series of meetings at the minis- 
ter’s home, June 1. The paper of the even- 
ing was by Mr. Bernard A. Behrend, a grad- 
uate of the University of Berlin, and for 
two years an instructor there. The thorough- 
ness of his training was manifest in the 
clearness with which he summarized the life 
and work of Thomas Huxley, and pointed out 
the value of that great scientist’s sincerity 
and candor when dealing with religious ques- 
tions. The very interesting discussion 
which followed dealt chiefly with the ques- 
tion of immortality. On June 12 the 
Women’s Alliance held its closing meeting 
with Mr. and Mrs. Harvey. Gentlemen were 
invited, and about eighty persons were in 
attendance. The Alliance was favored by a 
paper by Mrs. Sara B. Maxwell, librarian of 
the Meadville Theological School, on ‘‘ Books 
and their Uses.’’ Her carefully prepared 
paper had a most appreciative hearing, and 
was followed by the most interesting discus- 
sion in the history of the Alliance. A lawn 
social, given by the Young People’s Union 
June 23, was a happy closing for the year’s 
work, and was the most largely attended 
meeting that organization has had. The 
church is to be opened again September 1. 


Ithaca, N.Y.—Rev. U. G. B. Pierce has 
inspired us with new courage; and the in- 
creased membership, the more thorough or- 
ganization, promise much for our work next 
fall and winter. The Sunday-school has been 
greatly improved under the able leadership of 
Mrs. Pierce. The Young People’s Union 
has held regular meetings every Sunday even- 
ing before church, the interest being well 
sustained. The spirit of loyalty is not 
stronger in Ithaca than in other places, so 
that, although there are many Unitarians 
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here, they do not all work with us. By vary- 
ing our lines of work, we hope to awaken a 
more earnest desire to help in our church 
work and to carry the glad tidings of liberal 
thought to all who will welcome them. A 
delightful feature of the year has been fur- 
nished by the pastor’s illustrated lectures, 
which have been given to crowded houses. 


Newburg, N.Y.—This  thirty-year-old 
child of the Unitarian household has just 
voted to fit itself better for its work by pro- 
viding what it has hitherto been without; 
namely, social conveniences. No church in 
these days can do its whole work without 
being provided with opportunities for the 
coming together of the people in social com- 
munion. When this church was built, it was 
very much onahill. And onahill it has 
very much remained; for, although the two 
streets on the corner of which it was built 
have been graded to a lower level, the ground 
around the church has been left at the orig- 
inal level. Fortunately, a very fine stone 
basement was put under the building. This 
makes possible the finishing of a very com- 
modious room, or rooms, under the church. 
The ground around is to be cleared away to 
the level of the street; and the audience- 
room of the church proper is to be newly 
frescoed, the heating and lighting modernized 
and improved, and an iron fence to be put 
around the lot. And all this is provided for 
without bringing any debt upon the society. 
More than once has the demise of this so- 
ciety been announced as near at hand; but, 
if all signs do not fail, it would seem as if 
the Church of Our Father of Newburg was 
very much alive. 


Dere and Chere. 


The weight of the brain bears little or no 
relation to the ability of its possessor. The 
brains of two idiots weighed respectively 57. - 
5 and 59.5 ounces; while those of Gambetta 
weighed less than that of the average boy of 
seven. A weak-minded man had a brain 
weighing 70.5, while a dwarfed Indian 
squaw possessed one of 73.6 ounces. 


The tender shoots of ferns may be sporadi- 
cally eaten among us, but nowhere that we 
know of do they form a regular article of diet 
in Europe or America.’ In Japan it is differ- 
ent, according to the bulletin of the French 
‘‘Jardin d’Acclimatation’’; and some of the 
mountain people derive a large proportion of 
their food at some seasons from fers. 


The impression that this is the last year of 
the century persists with extraordinary tenac- 
ity; but it is surprising to find Andrew Lang 
speaking of it thus, as he does in the Lon- 
don Chronicle. There is also. a popular mis- 
apprehension that next year will be a leap 
year, because 1896 was one. Ordinarily, 
every fourth year is a year of three hundred 
and sixty-six days; but, as that does not 
quite make our year keep time with the solar 
system, it was provided by the Gregorian 
calendar that the last year of every century 
should be a common year, unless it is a mul- 
tiple of four hundred. Thus 1600 was a 
leap year; but 1700 and 1800 were common 
years, and so will be 1900. The year 2000, 
however, will be a leap year, unless a new 
revolution gives us a new calendar, such as 
France had from 1793 to 1805. Even the 


French savans, however, felt obliged to bor- 
row the Gregorian system of bissextile years. 
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Pleasantries. 


The English Cousin: ‘‘What do they mean 
when they say that a person is ‘in the soup’?’’ 
The American Cousin: ‘‘They mean that he 
is not in it.’’—/udy. 


‘‘Ma,’? said a discouraged little Maple 
Avenue urchin, ‘‘I ain’t going to school any 
more.’’ ‘‘Why, dear?’’ tenderly inquired his 
mother. ‘‘’Cause ’tain’t no use. I can 
never learn to spell. The teacher keeps 
changing words on me all the time. ’’—Occz- 
dent. 


A little girl, who was trying to tell a friend 
how absent-minded her grandpa was, said, 
‘‘He walks around, thinking about nothing; 
and, when he remembers it, he then forgets 
that what he thought of was something en- 
tirely different from what he wanted to re- 
member. ’’ 


A retort courteous came about in the usual 
course of business in a case that was being 
tried when the law courts were held at West- 
minster. The judge was a short-tempered 
man, and had had several differences with one 
of the counsel engaged before him. At last 
he said, ‘‘I can teach you law, Brother ; 
but I cannot teach you manners.’’ ‘‘That is 
so, my lord,’’ was the reply. 


Spite of all treatises that have appeared to 
demonstrate that there are no particular in- 
herent diversities between men and women, 
we hold to the opinion that one thorough 
season of house-cleaning is sufficient to prove 
the existence of awful and mysterious differ- 
ences between the sexes, and of subtile and 
reserved forces in the female line before 
which the lords of creation can only veil 
their faces with discreet reverence. —Harriet 
Beecher Stowe. 


There is often something luminous about a 
child’s definition, A little lad in a board- 
ing-school in England gave an original an- 
swer to the question, ‘‘What can you tell me 
about Moses?’’ ‘‘Please, sir, he was a 
gentleman,’’ replied the little fellow. ‘‘A 
gentleman!’’ repeated the inspector. ‘‘What 
do you mean by that?’’ ‘‘Please, sir, when 
the daughters of Jethro went to the well to 
draw water, the shepherds came and drove 
them away; and Moses helped the daughters 
of Jethro, and said to the shepherds, ‘Ladies 
first, please, gentlemen!’ ’’ 


The speeches and letters of Senator Clark 
were models of good English, but on one 
occasion his fastidiousness in expression 
worked unexpected results. He had laid out 
a handsome lawn in front of his house; and, 
to prevent the town people from walking on 
the grass, he built a board walk over it, and 
put up the following sign, ‘‘Take the board 
walk.’’ Thissign instantly caught the public 
eye, and the next morning the sign and board 
walk had both vanished; and, in place of the 
former, was a rudely lettered placard bearing 
this inscription, ‘‘We have.’’ 


During the President’s visit to Virginia 
he drove with Mrs. McKinley to a little re- 
sort, where he registered modestly as William 
McKinley and wife. Shortly after, a young 
lady approached the desk, and wrote in a 
bold hand, ‘‘ Miss Blank, Washington, D.C.’’ 
‘‘What have you done? What have you 
done?’’ cried the clerk, in a distressed tone.. 
‘*What do you mean?’’ asked the girl, inno- 
cently. ‘‘I’ve done nothing but write my 
name.’’ ‘‘Yes,’’ replied the clerk; ‘‘but 
you have written it directly under the Presi- 
dent’s signature, and we had intended to 
frame that page.’’ ‘*‘Whither he goes I 
go,’ then,’’ gayly quoted the young person 
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